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TO THE READER. 



The translator having been much gratified by 
the perusal of the work from whence these selec- 
tions were extracted, was induced to publish 
them, that they might be more generally read ; 
and in the hope that the peculiar style of the 
author is not lost sight of in transposing his 
thoughts into another language, they are pre- 
sented to the public, trusting solely to their 
original merit to procure for them a favourable 
reception. 

The truth, clearness, force, and perspicuity 
displayed in the writings of the energetic and 
persuasive Massillon, evince his deep knowledge 
of the word of God ; and in his brilliant illustra- 
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tions from the heathen authors of Greece and 
Rome, he unites his claim to the reputation of 
an elegant classic, with that of an eminent theo- 
logian. 

And now, in the words of a late venerable 

* 

prelate, the translator would say, '' that should 
any one in perusing this volume, experience half 
the pleasure that was felt in the writing, it would 
more than recompense the labour; for when 
thus engaged^ time was not counted — very plea- 
santly did it pass, and moved swiftly along : it 
is gone ! but has left a fragrancy upon the mind, 
and the remembrance is sweet." 
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MASSILLON. 

[extkacted from the discourse of monsieur LE 

MARQUIS d'aLEMBERT, ON HIS ADMISSION INTO 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF PARIS.] 



Jean Baptiste Massillon was born in Pro- 
vence, in the year, 1663. His father was a 
poor attorney of that inconsiderable place. The 
obscurity of his birth, which gives so much 
lustre to the splendor of his personal merit, 
should make a chief feature in his panegyric ; 
and it may be said of him, as it was of that 
illustrious Roman, who owed nothing to his 
ancestors, Videtur ex se natus : he seemed to 
have produced himself. 
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He entered the oratory at seventeen. Th 
superiors of Massillon soon saw the fame whic 
he would bring to their congregation. The 
destined him to the pulpit; but it was from 
principle of obedience alone that he consente 
to second their views : he was the only one wh 
did riot foresee that future celebrity by which hi 
humility and his modesty were to be rewarded. 

The young Massillon did every thing in h 
power to avoid that fame. He had already 
while in the country, by order of his superior; 
pronounced the funeral orations of two arcl 
bishops. These discourses, which were indee 
nothing but the attempts of a youth, — but of 
youth who showed what he would one day be,- 
had the most brilliant success. The humbl 
orator, alarmed at his growing reputation, an 
dreading, as he said, the demon of pride, re 
solved to escape him for ever, by secluding him 
self in the most obscure retreat. He repaired t 
the abbey of Septfons, where the same disciplin 
is observed as at La Trappe ; and there he too 
the habit. 

During his noviciate, the Cardinal de Noaillc 
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addressed to the Abb6 of Septfons, whose virtue 
he respected, a charge which he had just pub- 
lished. The abb6> more religious than eloquent, 
but preserving still, at least for those of his ,com- 
munion, some remains of self-love, wished to 
return an answer to the cardinal, worthy of the 
charge he had received. This office he intrusted 
to Massillon, who performed it with as much 
readiness as success. The cardinal, astonished 
at receiving from that quarter a piece so well- 
written, was not afraid of wounding the vanity 
of the Abb^ of Septfons, by asking who was 
the author of it; when the abbe mentioned 
Massillon, the prelate immediately replied, that 
such talents were not, in the language of scrip- 
ture, to remain hid under a bushel. He obliged 
the novice to quit the habit, and resume that of 
the oratory. He placed him in the seminary of 
St. Magloire in Paris, exhorting him to cultivate 
the eloquence of the pulpit, and promising to 
make his fortune, which the young orator con- 
fined to that of an apostle ; that is, to the mere 
necessaries of life, accompanied with the most 
exemplary simplicity. 



i 
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His ferst 6ermotui produced the effect which 
his superiors and the Cardinal de Noailles had 
foreseen ; hardly had he shown himself in the 
churches of Paris, than he eclipsed almost all 
those who had shone in the same sphere. He 
had declared, that he would not preach like 
lliem ; not from any presumptuous sentiment of 
superiority^ but from the just and rational idea 
he had formed of Christian eloquence. He was 
persuaded, that if a minister of the gospel de- 
grades himself by circulating known truths in vul- 
gar language^ he fails and on the other hand, in 
thinking to reclaim, by profound argumentation, 
a multitude of hearers, who are by no means 
able to comprehend him ; that though all who 
hear him may not have the same advantage of 
education, yet all of them have a heart at which 
Uie preacher should aim : that in the pulpit, 
man should be exhibited to himself, not to 
irighten him by the horror of the picture, 'but to 
afflict him by its resemblance ; and that, if it is 
sometimes useful to terrify and alarm him, it is 
oftener profitable 'to draw forth those extatic 
tears, that are more efficacious than those of 
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despair. Such was the plan that MassiUon pro- 
poied to follow, and which he executed like a 
man who had conceived it ; that is, like a man 
of genius. He excels in that property of an 
orator which can alone supply all the rest ; in 
that eloquence which goes directly to the soul ; 
which agitates^ without convulsing; which 
alarms, without appalling; which penetrates, 
without rending the heart. He searches out 
those hidden folds in which the passions lie en- 
veloped ; those secret sophisms which blind and 
seduce. To combat and to destroy these so- 
phisms, he has in general only to unfold them : 
this he does with an unction so affectionate and 
so tender^ that he allures us, rather than com- 
pels ; and, even when he shows us the picture 
of our vices, he interests and delights us the 
most. His diction, always smooth, elegant, and 
pure^ is every where marked with that noble 
simplicity, without which there is neither good 
taste, nor true eloquence ; a simplicity, which 
being united in Massillon, with the sweetest and 
most bewitching harmony, borrowed from this 
latter additional graces ; but what completes the 
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charm of this enchanting style, is our conviction, 
that so many beauties spring from an exuberant 
source, and are produced without effort or pain. 
It sometimes happens, indeed, that a few inac- 
curacies escape him, either in the expression, in 
the term of the phrase, or in the affecting melody 
of his style ; such inaccuracies, however, may 
be called happy ones, for they completely pre- 
vent us from suspecting the least degree of labour 
in his composition. It was by this happy neg- 
ligence, that Massillon gained as many friends 
as auditors : he knew, that the more an orator 
is intent upon gaining admiration, the less those 
who hear him are disposed to grant it ; and that 
this ambition is the rock on which so many 
preachers have . split ; who being intrusted, if 
one may dare thus to express it, with the inte- 
rests of the Deity, wish to mingle with them the 
insignificant interests of their own vanity. He 
compared the studied eloquence of learned 
preachers to those flowers which grow so lux- 
uriantly amongst the com, that are lovely to the 
view, but noxious to the corn. 

Massillon reaped another advantage from that 
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heart-affecting eloquence, which he made so 
happy a use of. As he spoke the language of 
all conditions^ because he spoke to the heart, 
all descriptions of men flocked to his sermons ; 
even unbelievers were anxious to hear him ; they 
often found instruction, when they expected only 
amusement; and returned sometimes converted, 
when they thought they were only bestowing or 
witholding their praise. Massillon could descend 
to the language which alone they would listen 
to, — that of a philosophy apparently human, 
but which, finding every avenue to the heart 
laid open, allowed the orator to approach with- 
out effort and assistance; and made him con- 
queror, even before he had engaged. 

His action perfectly corresponded with the 
kind of eloquence he had cultivated. The mo- 
ment he entered the pulpit, he seemed deeply 
impressed with the great truths he was about to 
declare ; with eyes cast down, a modest and 
collected air, without any violent motions, with 
few or no gestures, but animating all by an 
affecting and impressive voice, he communicated 
to his hearers the religious sentiment which his 
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external appearance announced ; be commanded 
that profound silence, which is a higher compli- 
ment to eloquence than the most tumultuous 
plaudits. He appeared on that great and dan- 
gerous theatre, equally devoid of pride as of 
fear. His first attempt was uncommonly bril- 
liant ; and the exordium of his first discourse is 
one of the master-pieces of modern eloquence. 
Lewis the fourteenth was then in the zenith of 
his power and glory ; he had been victorious in 
every part of Europe ; he was adored by his sub- 
jects, intoxicated with fame> and surfeited with 
adulation. Massillon chose for his text, that 
passage of Scripture which seemed the least 
adapted to such a prince, " Blessed are they who 
weep ;" and from that text, he conveyed a com- 
pliment, the more new, artful, and flattering, as 
it appeared to be dictated by the gospel itself, 
sind such as an apostle might have paid. " Sire,*' 
said he, addressing the king, ^^ if the world were 
to speak to your majesty from this place, it 
would not say, Uessed are they who weep. 
Happy, would it say, that prince who has never 
fought but to conquer; who hath filled the uni- 
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^^ne with his fame ; who, in the course of a 
long and prosperous reign, has enjoyed all that 
^en admire, the splendor of conquest, the love 
^f his people, the esteem of his enemies, the wis- 
dom of his laws. But, sire, the gospel does 
<iot speak the language of the world." The au- 
dience of Versailles, accustomed as it was to 
^curdalous and Bossuets, had never witnessed 
^^ eloquence at once so delicate and noble ; and 
^f^cordingly, it excited in the congregation an 
* ^voluntary movement of admiration. 

Our orator was always firm, but always re- 
spectful, while he announced to his sovereign 
'^be will of Him who is the Judge of kings. He 
^iilfiUed the duty of the ministry, but he never 
Exceeded it; and the monarch, who, perhaps, 
^retired from his chapel dissatisfied with some 
other preachers, never left the sermons of Mas- 
sillon, without being dissatisfied with himself. 
*Xhis the prince was honest enough to confess to 
Btassillqn; the greatest compliment he could 
pay him, but a compliment which many others 
^ Wore and after Massillon never wished to obtain, 
being more anxious to send away a hearer enrap- 
\ tQied, than a sinner converted. 
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Lewis the fourteenth died; and the regent, 
who honoured the talents of Massillon, and de- 
spised his enemies, named him to the bishopric 
of Clermont; he wanted, moreover> that the 
court should hear him once more, and engaged 
him to preach some lent sermons before he king, 
then nine years of age. 

These sermons, composed in less than three 
months, are known by the name of Petit CarSme. 
Though they are not in the highest degree 
finished, they are a true model of pulpit elo- 
quence. The great sermons of the same author 
may possess more pathos and vehemence; but 
the eloquence of these is more insinuating and 
delicate, and the charm resulting from them is 
enhanced by the importance of the subject, by^ 
the inestimable value of those simple a£fectin^ 
lessons^ which being fitted to penetrate, a^ 
agreeably as forcibly, the heart of the yoon^ 
monarch, seem calculated to procure the happi- 
ness of millions, by acquainting the prince witli 
"what was expected of him. The same year in 
which these discourses were pronounced, Mas- 
sillon was admitted into the French academy. 
Massillon had just been made a bishop ; but no 
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place at court, no business, no pretence of any 
kind, could detain him at a distance from his 
flock. He departed for Clermont, whence he 
oe?er returned, but on account of indispensable 
occasions, and consequently, very rarely. He 
gave all his attention to the happy people whom 
providaice had confided to his care. He bene- 
ntotly dedicated to the instruction of the 
poor, those talents, so much esteemed by the 
great of this world ; and preferred to the loud 
si^ilaBaes of the courtier, the simple and earnest 
attiMioo oi an auditory less brilliant, but more 
teadiable. Perhaps the most eloquent of his 
somoDS are the conferences he held with his 
cnates. He preached to them the Turtues of 
which he set au example ; disinterestedness, 
siBplidtT, fbrgetfalness of himself, the active 
and prudent earnestness of an enlightened con- 
fictioD, Terr different from that fanaticism which 
proies nothing but the blindness of zeal, and 
vhidi makes the sincerity of it very doubtful . 
A wne moderation was indeed his predominant 



DieeplT impressed with a sense of the true duties 
«f Ittf station, Massflhm fulfilled the principle 
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function of a bishop^ that which attracts love 
and respect from incredulity itself, the delightful 
exercise of humanity and benevolence. He sent, 
in the space of two years, twenty thousand 
livres to the Hotel Dieu, at Clermont. His 
whole revenue was at the service of the poor« 
His diocess retains the remembrance of his bene- 
fits, now after thirty years ; and his memory is 
still honoured by the most eloquent of all funaral 
orations, the tears of an hundred thousand 
people, whom his bounty made happy. 

This funeral oration he enjoyed in his life-time* 
Whenever he appeared in the streets of Cler- 
mont, the people prostrated themselves before 
him, calling him father, and invoking blessings 
qn his head. Among the immense alms which, 
he bestowed, there were some acts of charity 
which he carefully concealed, not only to spare 
the delicacy of unhappy individuals, who received 
them but to relieve whole communities from 
feelings of inquietude, and the fears which such 
alms might inspire them with. Not only was he 
liberal of his fortune to the indigent, but he em- 
ployed fpr them besides, with as much zeal as 
sucp^Sy both his interest aod his pen. Being a^ 
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witness, in his diocesan visitations, of the misery 

under which the inhabitants groaned^ and his 

i^eoue not being sufficient to give bread to such 

ft Bultitttde of indigent creatures^ that implored 

it of him, he wrote to the court in their favour , 

Ukd by the energetic and affecting picture which 

3e> I ht drew of their necessities^ he obtained either 

if I actual contributions for them, or a considerable 

^/ abatement of their taxes. I am assured^ that 

^/ iis letters on this subject are master-pieces of 

/ eloquence and pathos, superior even to the most 

^ Effecting of his sermons; and what emotions, 

^Otdeed, must not the spectacle of human nature, 

^tidTering and oppressed, have excited in the 

Virtuous and compassionate soul of Massillon ! 

He died as Fenelon died, ind as every bishop 

<^ught^ without wealth, and without debt It 

vras on the 28th September, 1742, that the 

ohui:ch, eloi^uence, and humanity, suffered the 

irreparable loss. 

A circumstance which happened not long ago, 

calculated to affect every heart of sensibility, 

prores how dear the memory of Massillon is, not 

only to the poor, who^ tears he had wiped 

ftway, but to all who knew him. Some years 
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ago, a traveller passing through Clermon 
wished to see the country-house in which th 
prelate used to spend the gpreatest part of th( 
year ; and he applied to an old vicar, who, sinc( 
the death of the bishop, had never ventured U 
return to that country-house, where he who hac 
inhabited it was no longer to be found. He con- 
sented, however, to gpratify the desire of the 
traveller, notwithstanding the profound grief he 
expected to suffer, in revisiting a place so dear to 
his remembrance. They accordingly set out 
together, and the vicar pointed out every par- 
ticular place to the stranger. " There," said he, 
with tears in his eyes, 'Ms the alley in which the 
excellent prelate used to walk with us — ^there is 
the arbour in which he used to sit and read — this 
is the garden he took pleasure in cultivating with 
his own hands." Then they entered the house ; 
and i¥hen they came to the spot where Massillon 
died, '* this," said the vicar, '^ is the place 
where we lost him;" and as he pronounced 
these words, he fainted. The ashes of Titus, or 
of Marcus Aurelius, might have envied such a 
tribute of regard and affection. 
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OK THE EXISTENCE OF GOD. 

Raise your eyes to the heavens, O manf 
and contemplate those vast bodies of light, 
suspended and sailing, as it were, in that 
immensity of space, where reason itself is 
confounded and lost ! ** Who has formed 
the sun," says Job, ** and given a name to 
the infinite multitude of the stars?" Who 
can comprehend their nature, use, properties, 
situation, distances, appearances, and the 
equality and inequality of their courses? 
The discoveries of the present age are greater 
than those which have preceded it, yet what 

B 
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have they taught us compared with that, 
which still remains to be known ? Descend 
to the earth, and tell us, if thou canst — ^Who 
confines the winds, and where they are shut 
up ? Who rules the course of the thunders, 
and of the tempests ? Who has limited the 
fury of the waves ? And by whom is the 
regularity of the tides controlled ? Explain 
to us the surprising effects of plants, metals, 
and the elements, seek how gold is purified 
in the bowels of the earth, unrwrel if thou 
canst, the infinite skill developed in the 
formation of the creeping insect, and give 
us the cause of animal instinct? Nature, 
considered in all her varieties, every where 
presents to us enigmas ! 

Wilt thou then, O man ! to whom the na- 
ture of visible objects is yet unknown, pre- 
sume to comprehend the deep and eternal 
mysteries of God ? 
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ON THE GREATNESS OF GOD. 

Great God ! sovereign master of the uni- 
vejise! what part of the earth can I traverse 
H^liere my steps are not marked by the visible 
effects of thy presence, and by admiration of 
the grandeur and magnificence of thy holy 
name ? If uncivilized man can have suffered 
that impression of thyself, which thou hast 
engraven upon his soul to be effaced, so 
luminous and lasting are thy characters, that 
he is inexculable in not tracing them in thy 
visible creation. The atheist does well to 
boasi that he knows thee not ! and that he 
finds not in himself any idea of thy infinite 
spirit! but he seeks thee, most Holy God ! in 
his own depraved heart and vile passions ! 
more than in his reason. Let him at least 
look around him, and every where he will 
find thee ! all the earth will proclaim to him 
his God ! He will behold the traces of thy 
greatness, power, and wisdom, impressed 
upon all thy creatures, and that corrupted 
heart which does not feel, and proclaim the 

b2 
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author of its being, will find itself alone im 
the universe ! 

The sensual man, can only admire those 
beauties which interest his senses, but if he 
would stifle those degrading thoughts which 
obscure his reason, if he knew how to raise 
himself above all sensible objects, ah ! how 
soon would he discover, that, all which is 
great and magnificent in the universe, is, but 
as the sUght effect and light shadow, com- 
pared with the grandeur and glory which 
surrounds thee, O my God ! The heavens 
themselves, whose height and splendour ap- 
pear to us so wonderful, are as nothing in 
thy sight ! Those immense globes which are 
so infinitely above us, are still farther from 
the foot of thy adorable throne! Every 
thing announces thy magnificence, and yet 
not any thing can give us a faint trace 
of thee! Elevate my soul, great God! 
above all things visible, that I may see and 
love thee alone, amidst all the works of thy 
creation ! May I never forget their destina- 
tion and their use. They were made only to 
manifest the power, and to increase our ado^ 
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t>n of him who created them, and not to 
Wt our love and homage. To what use, 
I, my God ! are difficult researches and 
ulations to know what thou art ! I have 
to raise my eyes^ and I behold the 
snsity of the heavens, which are the 
js of thy hands, and those luminous orbs 
h roll so regularly and majestically 
e me, and before whom this earth is, but, 
iperceptible atom. What magnificence ! 

God ! who said to the sun, *' Emerge 
nothing! and presid&over the day,'' and 
e moon, ** Appear, and be thou the lamp 
ight!" Who, has given being and a 
\ to the multitude of the stars ? those 
3nse suns! illuminating worlds, and per- 
ig the firmament with their splendour ! 
, then, is the artist that has performed 
\ wonders, where all the pride of reason 
)st? Ah! who but thou Sorereign 
tor of the universe ! Could they have 
cted themselves from the bosom of 
ce and of nothing? And will the 
st desperately attribute to that which 
ot Almighty, what he refuses to him 

made all things, and is essentially 
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SO ? Great God ! as to me^ lost at the sight; 
of so much glory and magnificence ! I ex- 
claim, is it possible that a God so mighty, 
so powerful, should abase himself, by making- 
man the object of his care ? It is true, great 
God ! that I am before thee but as dust and 
ashes, and that I continually offer to thy 
sight a polluted heart, whose prevaricationB 
daily tarnish my being and my end. Never- 
theless such a rebellious worm as I am, hMss 
engaged thy attention, and it has not ap- 
peared unworthy of thy glory to remember^ 
and in great mercy to visit me. But my 
astonishment ceases, O my God ! when 1 
refer to that state of celestial innocence in 
which man was created. The glorious image 
of thy divinity was impressed upon him. 
He was animated with the breath of life, and 
endued with a spiritual and immortal soul , 
capable of knowing and loving thee, adorned 
with the brilliant gifts of science, holiness , 
and justice ; and he alone, was privileged 
amongst all visible creatures to render thanks^ 
giving, and to enter into familiar converse 
ynth his Lord! The angels, those pure 
and sublime intelligences, had scarcely any 
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"'^g above hhn. He was placed midway be- 

^Ween them and dominion over thy creatures. 

Thoa didst establish him Lord and Master 

^*ver thy works, subjugated to his empire, 

tlie animals who roam through the earth, 

t;he birds who fly through the air, and the 

"Gsih, who make themselves a path in the 

^^^Bitefrs and the profound depths of the sea. 

"With how much glory and honour, great 

Ood! didst thou clothe this man! Thou 

didst crown him, as it were, at his creation, 

WLod put the last degree of perfection to all 

thy works, by making him the chief I 

But he knew not how to secure the enjoy- 
ment of these blessings. He soon bent un- 
^er the weight of the glofy and happiness 
which thou hadst bestowed upon him, and 
rendered himself the slave of those creatures, 
over whom, he. had been the master! Sin 
and death, succeeded to innocence and im- 
mortality! and from this frightful abyss of 
miseiy into which he had fallen, thy mercy, 
great God ! prepared away of escape for him. 
Thy eternal Word descended from the bosom 
of thy glory, to unite himself to his nature. 



/ 
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He took upon him its infirmities and its 
crimes, to become their expiation and their 
victim. He elevated human nature to the 
right hand of thy supreme majesty^ and 
raised it above all heavenly powers and prin- 
cipalities ! Thy adorable Son caused all 
mankind to enter into the rights of his 
blessed inheritance, and to receive the glo^ 
rious title of ** his brethren," of whom he- 
was but the first-bom ! Thou wert our God ! 
and thou becamest our Father ! we, who were- 
but ihy work, became thy children. Great 
God ! Sovereign Master of the universe ! Il 
was not thy voice in calling us out of m 
thing, in which thy name appeared so won- 
derful upon the earth ! but it was the descent 

of thine only Son, the brightness of thy 

glory ! clothed in the lowliness and infirmi- 
ties of our nature, and in manifesting in m 
the great mystery of godliness, prepared frem..^ — 

the foundation of the world, and ordained 

for the consolation and astonishment o^^ 
future ages ! Until then, great God ! man — 
dared not pronounce thy awful and terrible^ 
name ! But since thou art become our Fa — 
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ther, that is, the common Father of all those 
who are the brethren of thy Christ; it is 
novr a name of tenderness, that filial love 
has given ns a right to pronounce, and which 
is placed with confidence at the head of all 
the prayers and supplications which are ad- 
dressed to Thee throughout the universe. 
May the glory of thy name be adored in all 
the earth. '* O Lord, our God, how admira- 
ble is thy name in all the earth !" 

How despicable is the Atheist ! who, prid- 
ing himself upon the superiority of his wit 
and understanding, no longer recognizes, in 
the magnificent structure of the heavens, thy 
wisdom, thy power, and thy glory ! Struck 
with the exploits of conquerors and princes, 
who have subdued empires and founded 
kingdoms, but denying thy existence, who 
alone hast established the earth from the 
beginning, admiring the skilful industry of 
the architect who raises a superb edifice, 
which the winds scatter and destroy, but, 
casually perceiving the constant and regular 
harmony of this immense and magnificent 
work, which the revolution of ages has never 

B 5 
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injured^ and which must endure for ever! 
Art Thou not daily manifesting thyself in 
these thy wonderful works ? Nature has in 
them instructed men of all nations, and 
periods, to acknowledge thy power and 
divinity. And to the crimes of the Atheist 
alone can be attributed his incomprehensible 
and monstrous opinion, of ascribing the first 
dawningst)f his reason to the prejudices of 
infancy, and taxing with falsehood and cre- 
dulity, these universal sentiments of man* 
kind! 

If the Almighty had, only once, exhibited 
the magnificent spectacle of the starry hea- 
vens, the Atheist might have suspected it to 
be' an illusion, and might have persuaded him* 
self that it was one of those sportive chances 
of nature, one of those transient phenomena 
which owe their existence to a fortuitous 
concourse of matter, which from having 
been the cause of its own formation, dis- 
penses with our seeking the reason, or the 
use of its appearance. But O my God ! we 
have contemplated this amazing spectacle, 
from the beginning of time — the succession 
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^^ day and night has been regular, eqisal^ 
^d uninterrupted ever since their course 
^as established, for the decoration of the 
Universe, and the application of man ! The 
(^rst day that enlightened the world pni* 
claimed thy greatness, by the refulgence of 
f;hat immense body of light, which then be- 
gan to preside over it, and transmitted with 
its splendour to every succeeding day, tJbtat 
mute but imprirassive language, which pub- 
lishes to all men the power of thy glorious 
name I The stars, vrfaich presided over the 
first night, have re-appeared, and presided 
over all the others, making known incessant- 
ly, by the perpetual regularity of their move- 
ments, the wisdom a:nd majesty of the 
Sovereign Artist who had projected them 
from nothing ! Yes Lord, the most savage 
and barbarous nations understand the lan- 
guage of the heavens, whose magnificence 
proclaims thy glory. Thou hast established 
them above us, as celestial hertdds, announc- 
ing to the universe, thy dignity. Immortal 
King of Ages ! Their sublime silence speaks 
the language of all mankind, wherever the ha- 
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bitable world extends^ their voices are heard..^ 
Hie Atheist alone turns a deaf ear to them,^ 
and loves better the impure croakings of his— a 
own vile passions^ which secretly blaspheme^- 
the sovereignty of thy being, than the tran* 
scendant voice of these thy master-piecea 
who have proclaimed it from the birth oF 
time. 

Could the most desert and remote extre- . 
mities of the earth be surveyed^ as well as i 
the most fertile and habitable regions, the 
splendour of the heavens would there, also 
declare thy glory. No place in the vast 
universe, however distant, can conceal it- 
self from the brightness of thy presence, or 
from the effulgence of those brilliant globes 
which adorn the firmament. Behold great 
God ! it is the first book thou hast spread 
before man, to teach him what thou art. 
It is there that thy infinite perfections were 
first manifested to the children of Adam, 
that struck with awe and admiration in con- 
templating these sublime objects, they might 
bow down in adoration of their Almighty 
Author. Prophets were not necessary to 
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"tell them what they owed to thy supreme 
IMajesty — ^the wonderful structure of the 
heavens and of the universe was sufficient ; 
and this pure and simple religion they left 
to their children^ who corrupted the precious 
deposit, and from admiring the transcendant 
beauty p{ thy works, became their idolators, 
and wciTshipped them as thyself! The stars 
whicly appear to men only to announce thy 
glory; became their divinities. Madmen! 
theV offered their vows and theii; adoration 
to/the sun, the moon, and all the host of 
l^^aven ! who could neither hear nor receive 
fOiem. But Thou ! great God, they no longer 
remembered I Thou ! who hadst placed those 
shining masses above them, but for signs and 
perpetual witnesses of thy power, and to 
lead them by these visible objects, to the 
knowledge and veneration of thy invisible 
and supreme perfections ! Such was the ori- 
gin of that impious and superstitious wor-^ 
s|iip that infected all the world. The beauty 
of thy works made men forget what they 
owed to Thee their Author. It is always thy 
gifts themselves, great God, that estrange u9 
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from Thee ; upon them we fix our hearts 9 
and refuse them to Thee, whose beneficent 
hand gives us all diings. Thy works and 
thy gifts, the endowments and talents of 
body and mind are the limits of our adora«- 
tion. Yet they were destined continually to 
elevate our hearts in sentiments of love and 
gratitude to Thee ; and the only use we make 
of them, is, to put them in thy plaoe and 
employ them against Thee. 

The important lesson, O my God, which 
man should learn from the heavens, and 
above all from the sun, is, bis regularity in 
the course Thou hast designed for him. 
This beautiful star is faithful to the path 
which was traced out for him ftom the be- 
ginning ; his splendour in which Thou ap- 
pearest principally to discover thy majesty 
and thy power, formerly attracted the impi- 
ous worship of senseless man. He adored 
that superb pavilion, supposing that Thoa 
hadst there enshrined, and veiled thy glory! 
but, he comprehended not, that by obeying 
thy orders, and in the constant uniformity of 
his career, that he invokes man to fulfil his 
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tination, and never to deviate from that 
li, which in calling him from nothing 
m didst ordain for him. Great God! thy 
insible creatures obey thee; but in the 
rt of man alone, thy eternal mandates 

opposition and revolt! The sun, like an 
Igent bridegroom, emerges from his 
mber, rises, and regularly traverses the 
; universe — every where di£Pusing light 

heat, and each day renevdng his nmr 
ic and undeviating course; but man, 
mstant man, is never the same from one 
nent to another ! He has no fixed and 
lied path, wandering continually out of 
way. All his days are marked by une- 
1 changes. His course resembles that of 
maniac, who goes, and returns, and re- 
es his steps, without knowing where 
f will guide him ; fatigues and exhausts 
self without attaining his end. His in- 
itancy is a burthensome and overwhelm- 
weight, of which he knows not how to 
ive himself, causing all his crimes, and 
wise all his misery and punishment* 
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ON THE GOODNESS OF GOD. 

Alas! how frequentiy does it happen^ tha^ 
when man has offended man, that the mos '^ 
sincere repentance, and profound humilia<-^ 
tion, the most full and abundant satisfaction^ 
cannot soften his irritated spirit. He is in-^ 
exorable! he listens to nothing but revenge! 
O my God! what great outrage can man. 
receive from his equal ? They are both con- 
stituted from the dust, and the vindictive 
should reflect, that in his turn he may re- 
quire indulgence, and that he is exposing 
himself to the same rigour he is using^ 
towards another. Perhaps he may have^ 
drawn upon himself, by his pride, cruelty, or^ 
injustice; the offence of which he complains^ 
and which he would expunge with the blood, 
of his brother ! 

But the God that I have so audaciously^ 
offended is elevated as much above me as 
existence is above non-entity ! Sovereignly^ 
just and infinitely good, all his works ai& 
truth and equity. Alas ! he has never re-^ 
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to my outrages^ but by new benefits ! 
ny ingratitude^ has never suspended the 
s of his goodness. Nevertheless, as 
as I wish to return to him> does he 

me purchase the pardon I ask of Hira^ 

lose harsh repulses so galling to self- 

and which almost annihilates the 

of the favour, which is rather extorted 
iportunity, than freely granted? No, 
ike a tender father, who rejoices to lee 
son, (foi^etting all his injuries and 
^,) meets me ; embraces, and pardons 
before I have scarcely asked for it ! re- 
lishes me in my ancient rights, and the 
thing that he exacts of me is, that my 
1 is sincere ; and that as his has always 
a Father's heart to me, mine should 
1 its filial duty to him, without reserv- 
me secret tie to his enemy the world, 
odness ! that we can neither imitate nor 
rehend 1 . O obdurate man ! that such 
aess can neither soften nor correct 1 
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ON THE GLORY OP GOD. 

If, independent of the fear of God, tl 
is any reality in the glory of Uiis wc 
what man, who has ever appeared upon 
earth, has had so much cause to glorify I 
self, as Jesus Christ? Besides his ha 
descended from a royal race, and coun 
David and Solomon amongst his ancesi 
with what pomp was he not ushered into 
world ? 

Follow him throughout the whole co 
of his life. All nature obeyed him. 
waters consolidated beneath his feet, 
winds listened to his voice. The de 
struck by his power, concealed themse 
The heavens opened above him, and 
nounced his greatness and his glory ! 
day in his hands gave sight to the bl 
Every place he passed through, was mai 
by his prodigies ! He read the heart 
men* He saw the future as clear as 
present. He drew after him people 
cities. None before him had spoken a 
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^Vake; and charmed, by his celestial elo- 
H^ence, the women of Judea called the mo- 
cker who bore him, " blessed/' 

What man has ever appeared upon the 
^arth, encompassed with so much glory? 
Nevertheless, he tells us, that if '' he attri- 
buted ^ory to himself, his glory would be of 
this w(M*ld, and would be nothing.", '* If I 
glorify myself, my glory is nothing." 



DIVINE JUSTICE. 

Assured of thy support, great God! I 
shall ever disdain every frivolous and human 
help, whose only strength is the arm of man. 
Sinners and unjust oppressors ! who are not 
worthy to protect those who serve thee ! and 
are merely raised to promote, by their perse« 
cations, the sanctification of the just. From 
thedk nothing but outrage and repulse can be 
eiqpected, and thy servants, by seeking their 
vain protection, would be departing from 
the order of thy providence. But the time 
of trial will not last for ever. The terrible 
blow will' be aimed at last from the treasuries 
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of thy wrath, to reduce the iniquitous greats - 
ness of the haughty man, and fuUy to expos^^ 
his injustice and oppressions. The pubUc^^ 
laws will demand a severe account, and strip ^ 
him of that wealth which he has gained by 
extortion. Abandoned by his protectors, 
who, to obliterate the memory of their patro- 
nage, are the first to publish and detect his 
rapine. Shame and confusion alone remain 
to him; and the crowd of flatterers that 
surrounded him, have vanished like the 
transient cloud; leaving him charged with 
the weight of his crimes, and looking around 
in vain for the remains of his former luxury 
and odious magnificence ! Behold, great 
God ! these are the daily exhibitions of thy 
judgments ! And after this, will the atheist 
flatter himself that his iniquities shall be 
overlooked, and that his ** sin shall not find 
him out V that no vestige of him shall re- 
main, and that he will be annihilated for 
ever ? 
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TRUTH. 

A good disposition cannot resist the eharms 
of truth. Noble, and full of equity, she 
Assails a pure and ingenuous mind, engages 
it in her interest, and, sooner or later, im- 
parts to it the spirit of wisdom. Dazzled by 
the passions, seduced by the examples of the 
age, the impious opinions of the libertine 
may produce carelessness, but truth at last 
with all that is great and lasting, prevails 
over those follies which had before amused it. 
Fatigued in the pursuit of a shadow, it re- 
quires a reality, and finds it only, in the 
*' truth ;*' and weak and superficial must 
that spirit be, which continues, to the end, 
in the delusion of the world. Men without 
character or reflection can alone be the vic- 
tims of its seductions ; and when it ceases to 
sanction that applause our frivolous taste 
tad gained from it, it makes our end mi- 
serable. 

The " truth," that light from heaven 
figured by the star which appeared to the 
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wise men, is the only thing here below whic 
is worthy the cares and researches of man. 
She only can enlighten our spirit, and rule 
our heart. The source of real pleasure, the 
foundation of our hopes ; the solace of our 
woes ; the remedy of all our evils ; she alone 
is the strength of a good conscience, and the 
terror of a bad one. The secret misery of 
vice; the internal recompense of virtue ; she 
only immortalizes those who love her; en- 
nobles the chains of those who suffer for her; 
attracts the public honours upon the ashes of 
her defenders and martyrs ; and renders ab- 
ject poverty respectable, to those who have 
left all to follow her. Lastly, she alone im- 
parts magnanimity ; forms heroes and saints 
the world is not worthy of; and wise men, 
who alone deserve the name. The extent of 
our cares, should be to know her ; of our 
talents, to manifest her ; and of our zeal, to 
defend her. In men we must seek for her ; 
and by her, only seek to please them. Esteem 
nothing in them, but the truth ; and by her 
alone, must we suffer them to please us. In 
a word, it appears, that she shows herself to 
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^^, to make us love her ; and that she makes 
^^rself known to us, that we may learn to 
■^ow ourselves ! 

Nevertheless^ it is astonishing, what dif-^ 
Ferent impressions the same truth makes 
Upon men ; like a clear light to some, which 
by showing them their duty, makes it de- 
lightful to them; like an irksome glare to 
others, it distresses and embarrasses them ; 
and finally, it is a thick cloud to many, that 
irritates and arms their fury against it, and 
finishes by blinding them. 

I call truth, then, that eternal rule, and 
internal light, reigning without cessation, 
within us, showing us in each action what 
should be done, and what should be avoided ; 
clearing our doubts, rejudging our judgment; 
secretly approving, or condemning us, in pro- 
portion as our hearts cherish or .oppose her 
Ught, at certain times shining more brightly 
and more distinctly indicating the path we 
ought to pursue. 
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ON THE LOVE OF TRUTH. 

Supremely true, he only loved the truth in 
Others. No other interest, in his great soul, 
ever formed itself in opposition to " truth." 
She appeared to him the first duty of man, 
and the most glorious title of a prince. He 
left to vulgar minds to hide their defects by 
disguises and useless finesses, thus arrogating 
praise to themselves which does not belong to 
them. All his words were dictated by "truth 
itself." He esteemed nothing valuable in 
man but " truth." He never sought his 
friends amongst flatterers; and frequently 
has he felt his rank a restraint; and been 
beard to say, *'that in his travels, when he 
could conveniently be unknown, he never ex- 
perienced more delightful gratification, than 
in hearing, men speak naturally, and show 
themselves as they really are — a pleasure to 
which the great are strangers ; who seldom 
see more than the surface of men ; and who 
but too often prefer those who deceive them 
the most. 

Funeral Oration of the Prince de Conti. 
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MEN OWE TO THEMSELVES THE TRUTH. 

We do not owe to all men the same cares, 
civilities, and attentions ; but to all we owe 
the ''truth." The different situations that 
rank and birth give us in the world, diversify 
our duties with regard to each other. That 
of truth is in all situations the same. We 
owe it to the rich as well as to the poor ; to 
our inferiors, as well as to our masters ; to 
those who hate it, as well as to those who 
love it^ and to those who will use it against us, 
as well as to those who will use it for them- 
selves. There are times, when prudence 
permits us to dissimulate or hide the love we 
have for our brethren ; b6t there are none, 
in which we are permitted to conceal '' the 
truth." In fact, the truth is not ours ; we 
are but its witnesses, defenders, and depo- 
sitaries. It is the light of God in man, 
which ought to illuminate the whole world ; 
and when we conceal it, we are unjust to- 
wards our brethren, to whom it belongs as 

c 
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well as to us; and ungrateful towards tb^ 
Father of Lights, who has shed it abroad i^ 
our hearts. 



ON THE ANTIQUITY OF RELIGION. 

For what reason do you believe that the 
most barbarous nations have always had 
some sort of military religion ; and that their 
worship was ever found mingled with their 
arms? and why, think you, the Romans so 
anxiously placed their gods and their eagles 
at the head of their legions ? and that other 
nations, to prevent thjeir forgetting, in tie 
tumult and agitations of war, their duty to 
their presiding gods, traced what they held 
most sacred in their superstitions, upon their 
standards, that by having them continually 
present, they might enjoy, as it were, the 
impotent happiness of never losing sight 
of them? and why were the Israelites 
always preceded in »their battles and marches 
by a brazen serpient ? Constantine, in be- 
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doming the conquest of the cross^ raised it 
^^ the centre of his armies, as a signal to 
^]1 nations, that our .kings, in their enter- 
prises against the infidels, should receive the 
sacred standard at the feet of the altars : 
ind that the church should continue to 
consecrate, by her prayers of peace and 
tharity, these deplorable ensigns of dissen- 
ion and war ; if it were not to remind us, 
hat war itself is a mode of religious wor- 
hip ; that the God of armies presides over 
ictories and battles; that conquerors are 
requendy used by him, as instruments of 
nrath, to chastise the sins of his people, 
^rue valour springs alone from religion and 
iety ; and, after all, in the sight of God, 
^ars and revolutions are but as the changing 
f a scene in the universe ; and he it is 
fho calms the agitations and insatiable de- 
ires of the human heart. 

Consecration of the Colours. 

The most ancient of all reUgions ought to 

e the true one, because, if there is a true 

c2 
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religion upon earthy it ought to be man'^ 
first and most essential duty towards God, J 
to honour him in it. This duty then must 
be coeval with him, and, as a part of his 
nature, it ought, as it were, to be bom with i 
him ; and is the earUest characteristic that 
distinguishes the Christian religion irom 
superstitions and sects ; it is the most 
ancient in the world. Before an impi- 
ous worship caused men to carve their 
divinities in wood and stone, they ador- 
ed the same God that we adore; raised 
altars, and offered him sacrifices; and 
from his beneficence, expected the recom- 
pense of their virtue ; and from his justice, 
the chastisement of their disobedience. The 
history of the commencement of this religion, 
and of the world, are the same; and the di- 
vine books which have been transmitted to us, 
contain the precious records of the origin of 
all things. They are more ancient than all 
those fabulous productions of the human 
mind, which so lamentably engaged the 
credulity of following ages ; and as error is 
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^ vicious imitation of truths it is on the 
principal facts of this divine history, 
that the fables of paganism are founded ; 
thus fiction itself strengthens the authority 
and antiquity of the holy scriptures ! 

Easter, 



EQUALITY ESTABLISHED BY RELIGION. 

The most essential feature of, the law 
of Jesus Christ is, that it is no " respecter of 
persons;" uniting under the same dispensation 
the Jew and the Gentile, the Greek and the 
barbarian, the great and the small, the prince 
and the subject. In its ceremonial customs, 
at least, the law of Moses was given to a 
single people ; but Jesus Christ is a uni- 
versal legislator, and his law, hke his death, 
is for all men. He came to unite all people, 
states, and. conditions. They are animated 
by. the same spirit, and governed by the same 
institutions. They may exercise different 
functions, and occupy places more or less 
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honourable; but it is the same will that rules 
the whole ; all those odious distinctions 
which had heretofore divided men, are anni- 
hilated by the gospel. This holy law knows 
neither poor nor rich, noble nor plebeian, 
master nor slave. She only sees the equal- 
izing title of faithful; distinguishing them 
not by their places, nor by their virtues, for 
the greatest in her sight are the holiest ! 



ADVANTAGES OF RELIGION. 

Call to mind the great men who have sub- 
mitted to religion in all ages ! Magnanimous 
princes, venerable pastors, enhghtened phi- 
losophers, learned men, (so esteemed,) wits, 
the boast of their age, noble martyrs, peni- 
tent anchorites, pure and faithful virgins, 
and heroes in every kind of virtue ! Philo- 
sophy preaches her pompous wisdom, but 
her si^e is no where found in this Ust ! Be- 
hold, what a cloud of witnesses ! a chain of 
Christian heroes, uninterrupted by tradition. 
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from the blood of Abel to the present 
^ime! 

• * 

But I would ask you^ will you blush to 
trace the steps of these illustrious names ? 
On one side^ range all the great men that 
religion has given to the worlds in all ages ; 
aod on the other, the small number of dark 
and desperate spirits that increduhty has 
produced ! does it appear to you more glori- 
ous to place yourself in this latter party ? to 
take for your models and guides those men, 
whose names are remembered with horror! 
Monsters ! who it pleases providence na- 
ture should now and then produce ? Or, 
with Abraham, Joseph, Moses, the holy 
apostles, and all the just of ancient and pre- 
sent times ? Support, if you can, the paral- 
lel. " Ah !*' as St. Jerome formerly said, upon 
a different occasion^ " If you believe me to 
be in error, it is my glory to deceive myself 
with such guides !' 
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EFFECTS OF RELIGION. 

The cupidity of man renders him unjus 
towards his brethren; and what other bu 
the Christian doctrine, has ever regulai 
our duty in this respect? She teaches u 
obedience to the " powers that be," as or 
dained by God ; not from fear of their auth< 
rity, but from the obligations of conscience -9 
to respect our masters, to be kind to ou^^ 
equals and affable to our inferiors, to love al^ ^ 
men as ourselves. She alone makes gooc=3 
citizens, faithful subjects, patient servants ^ 
humble masters, incorruptible magistrates^ 
clement princes, tme friends, renders 
inviolable the marriage faith, secures 
the peace of families, and maintains the 
tranquillity of states; arrests usurpations, 
and prohibits even the coveting another's 
possession ; forbidding us to envy the pros- 
perity of our brother, but, that in the time 
of his need, we should share our property 
with him ; for we are not only to hold his 
life sacred, but to return good for evil ; to 
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^less those who curse us, and to be of one 
heart and one mind. " Give «me/* said St. 
Augustin to the pagans of his time, " A 
kingdom, composed of such people!" Good 
God ! what peace ! what felicity ! what an 
image of heaven upon earth !" Have all the 
ideas of philosophy ever approached this plan 
of a celestial republic? and is it not true, 
that if a GU)d has spoken to men, and shown 
them the way of salvation, this is the only 
language that he could have held with them ? 



ON THE RESPECT DUE TO TEMPLES. 

The whole universe is a temple filled with 
the glorious presence of the Deity. *' Wher- 
ever we are,'* says the apostle, " he is ever 
with us; in him we live, move, and have our 
being !" * " If we mount up into heaven, he is 
there; if we descend into hell, he is there 
also ; if we take the wings of the morning, 
and go to the uttermost parts of the sea, his 
band will there guide us;" and he is the God 

c 6 
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of the isles afar off^ where he is unknown, 
as well as of those regions that invoke 

* 

him! 

Nevertheless, man has, in all ages, conse- 
crated places to him, which he has honoured 
by his more especial presence. The patriarchs 
raised altars to him wherever he had ap- 
peared to them. The Israelites, in the 
desert, regarded the tabernacle as the place=^ 
in which his glory and presence continually 
rested. Arrived at Jerusalem, they sacri^ 
ficed to him with the solemnity of incens 
and victims, in the august temple Solomo 
had raised, and the first men had conse- — 
crated to the true God; it was th^ 
mdst holy place in the world : the only 
one where gifts and oblations were per- 
mitted as offerings to the Lord. From all 
parts of the earth the Israelites were obliged 
to assemble there in adoration ! Captives, 
in strange kingdoms, they incessantly turned 
their eyes, vows, and homage towards that 
holy place — from the midst of Babylon, 
Jerusalem and her temple were always the 
source of their joy, their regrets, and the 
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object of their worship and prayers; and 
Daniel preferred exposure to the fury of 
the lions, rather than to deprive himself of 
this consolation, or to fail in this pious 
duty. Attracted by the holiness and repu- 
tation of her temple, often has Jem^alem 
beheld infidel princes pay their vows to a God, 
they knew not ; and even Alexander, struck 
with awe at the majesty of the place, and the 
august gravity of the venerable pontiff, re- 
membered, that he was but man, and bowed 
his proud head before the name of the God 
of armies, who was there adored ! 

At the birth of the holy gospel, the 
dwellings of the faithful were their domestic 
churches. Cruel tyrants obliged the first 
disciples of the faith, to hide themselves 
from the fury of their persecutions, and 
to celebrate their holy mysteries in secrecy. 
The pomp of ceremonies entered the church 
with the CsBsars. Religion had her Davids 
and her Solomons, who blushed to inhabit 
superb palaces, " whilst their Lord had not 
where to lay his head !" Sumptuous edifices 
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were raised by degrees in our cities, and, 
dare I pronounce it ! the God of heaven and 
earth resumed his rights! and temples, 
where demons had been so long invoked, 
were restored to their legitimate master, con- 
secrated to his worship, and became his 
habitations ! 



PUNISHMENT OF SACRILEGE. 

If the ark formerly could not rest a 
moment by the side of Dagon, without 
throwing down and breaking him to pieces, 
can Jesus Christ, the true ark of alliance, 
rest within a corrupted soul, without 
shattering and reducing to powder the 
criminal body that encloses it ? If vengeful 
flames darted from the depth of the sanc- 
tuaiy, and devoured the rash fool who offered 
his incense with a strange fire, will it not 
flash from the altar where the king of glory 
presides, in awful vengeance, and consume 
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the sinners, 'who come to tempt the majesty 
of the Lord their God? If formerly the 
mountain from whence God gave the law, 
could not be approached, for the destro)ring 
thunderbolt; will not Jesus Christ, from 
this mysterious mountain where he is legis- 
lating for his church, revenge his glory, by 
consuming the profane insolence which in- 
sults him in the place of his sanctuary? 
Yet these are but weak types of his more 
secret and terrible inflictions. It is not in his 
sanctuary that the fire of justice is illuminated ; 
it is in the regions of penal woe, where it is 
never extinguished ! It is not, in striking the 
sinner with a visible death, that he punishes 
him ; but in the stroke of the invisible ana- 
thema! It is not in wasting the very 
bowels of the sacrilegious soul; but in 
shutting his own against all his wants, 
abandoning, and giving him up to a repro- 
bate mind, and the corruptions of his own 
heart. 
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CHARACTER OF A TRUE CHRISTIAN. 

Imagine to yourself a true Christian, and- 
there is nothing so grand upon the face of 
the earth. Master of his desires, and of all 
the emotions of his heart ; exercising a glo- 
rious empire over himself; possessing his soul 
in equality and patience, and curbing all his 
passions by the bridle of temperance. Hum- 
ble in prosperity ; patient in adversity ; joy- 
ful in tribulation ; peaceable with those whc 
hate peace ; insensible to injuries ; feeling 
for the afflictions of those who afflict him 
faithful to his promises ; religious ^in hii 
friendships ; immoveable in his duties ; carinf 
little for riches, which he despises ; embar* 
rassed by honours, which he fears; anc 
greater than the whole world, which he re- 
gards but as a grain of dust ! What eleva- 
tion ! 

Philosophy attempts the destruction of 
vice, by vice. She learns with pomp to 
despise the world, that she may draw upon 
herself the applause of the world. She seeks 
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the glory of wisdom, more than wisdom it- 
self. In destroying the other passions, she 
^ways raises one more dangerous — I mean 
pride; similar to that prince of Babylon, 
who overturned the altars of the gods of 
other nations, that he might raise his own 
impious statue upon their ruins ; and 
make the whole world adore his proud 
colossus. But the religion of a Chris- 
tian raises him above virtue herself; ren- 
dering him still greater, in his secret soul, 
and in the eyes of God, than before men. 
He forgives, without ostentation; is disin- 
terested, without pride; suffers in silence; 
moderates his passions, without perceiving it 
himself ; and alone is ignorant of the glory 
and merit of his actions. Far from regard- 
ing himself with complacency, he is more 
ashamed of his virtues, than a sinner is of 
his vices ; far from seeking applause, he 
conceals his works from the light, as if they 
were the works of darkness. In his virtue, 
he only admits the love of duty ; and acts as 
in the presence of God, and as if he were 
3lone in the world. What elevation ! Fii^d, 
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if you can, any thing greater in the universe; 
survey all the different kinds of glory, with 
which the world has flattered the vanity of 
men ; and see if they can attain that degree 
of greatness, to which religion elevates a 
good man. 



SIMPLICITY OF THE FIRST CHRISTIANS. 

In retracing the source of religious worship, 
we find the greatest simplicity ; tender, ardent, 
and unanimous piety, seeking to expand itself 
in practical goodness, and in the mutual con^ 
solations of faith. The assembled church 
offered to the Lord their sacrifice of praise, 
in spiritual hymns and canticles ; they cele- 
brated in common, and with saint-like fer- 
vour, those feasts of charity which preceded 
the holy mysteries ; and where, in religious 
simplicity, each one ate with thanksgiving. 
In saluting each other with the kiss of peace, 
they sighed for that lasting repose, which they 
expected not in this world; and that eternal 
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union, which charity would consummate for 
them in heaven. They washed and bathed 
with their tears the feet of those who evan- 
gelized heavenly truths to them. They tra- 
versed kingdoms and provinces, to have the 
consolation of conversing with a disciple 
who had seen Jesus Christ; received into 
their houses, apostolic men, as the angels of 
God, and offered them the sincere effusions 
of their charity. Their families were their 
domestic churches ; and their most common 
employments became reUgious acts. Their 
prayers were faithful, pure, and simple; 
their manners innocent ; and their children 
instructed to know and adore the God of 
heaven and earth, to hope in Jesus Christ, 
and fearlessly to confess him before tyrants. 
Their lives were a detail of candour, fidelity, 
and fear of the Lord. These were the 
sublime paths by which they attained 
the refinement of their piety. Neverthe- 
less, these simple men were the founders 
of the faith ; . for the most part, witnesses of 
the resurrection, and the first martyrs of the 
church. Men, to whom the Holy Spirit had 
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been given with measure ; and who» beside ^ 
their charity, had received of the fulness cmi 
miraculous gifts. 



PRAYER. 



If the whole world in which we live 
is but a continual temptation ; if all around 
appears to agree with our inward corrup- 
tions^ to weaken and seduce us ; if riches 
bribe, and indigence sours, if prosperity 
elevates, and afflictions abase us ; if business 
dissipates and rest enervates; if the sci- 
ences exalt and ignorance bewilders us; if 
commerce exposes us too much, and solitude 
leaves us too much to ourselves ; if pleasures 
seduce us, and holy works make us proud ; 
if health awakens the passions, and sickness 
produces murmurings; in a word, if, since 
the fall of man, all that surrounds us, and all 
that is for us, is perilous, in so deplorable a 
situation, O my God ! what hope of salva- 
tion remains for us ? If our sighs do not inces- 
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santly ascend from- the depth of our misery 
towards the throne of thy mercy, until thou 
deignest to assist us in restraining our furious 
passions^ enlightening our errors, sustaining 
our weaknesses, lessening our temptations, 
shortening our hours of trial, and rescuing 
us from our fallen state ? 

If we are derived from a Supreme Being, 
author of the universe we inhabit, who sus- 
tains it by the power of his word, and will be 
known and adored by his creatures, the first 
duty of man is to raise his eyes to the hea- 
vens, and acknowledge the Lord his Maker ! 
to render thanksgiving for all that he is, to 
enumerate his benefits, and to establish with 
him a holy intercourse of love, adoration, 
and fealty. Who then, knowing this, does 
not pray to his Creator ? Miserable indeed 
is he who has no God ! and seeing himself 
alone in the universe, refers to his own heart, 
and finds there himself only, that is to say 
his pains, disgusts, inquietudes, and terrors , 
a wretch ! whose expectations are limited by 
the grave ! Regarding himself as a vapour 
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formed by chance^ and ready to vanish for ever 
into the immense regions of space ! believing 
himself formed but for the fleeting days that 
he passes upon the earth, and like a man 
wrecked upon a remote and inaccessible 
island, without master, king, care, disci- 
pline, hope of resource, or promising him- 
self a better destiny, he wearies not heaven 
by his useless vows ! carries not his prayers 
nor his wishes beyond the vast abyss that 
surrounds him, and seeks no mitigation 
of his miserable condition, but in sluggish 
indolence. Such is the man who never 
interests himself in the God who mad^i 
him ! 
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ON THE STUDY OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 

The science of St. Bernard did not consist 
in amassing vain knowledge, which is ga- 
thered without fruit or profit. He sought 
not to dazzle the minds of men by new dis- 
coveries, nor to gain honour by certain re- 
searches, which flatter by their singularity ; 
but to reform their hearts, by re-establishing 
the faith of his fathers upon the ruin of re- 
cent profanations. He was not one of those 
who make those gifts, destined to maintain 
the worship of God, and the honour of his 
sacrifices, the means of gain, and an excuse 
for avarice. 

The holy Scriptures were his most precious 

study^ nothing appeared to him more worthy 

the dignity of the human mind, than the 

history of the wonders of God in the books 

of Moses. The beauties of his law, the 

fdivine transports, of the prophets, and the 

graces of the other inspired authors. He 

Viad studied the sacred volume with so much 

ardour, and had made it so completely his 

own, that he knew but to speak its language 
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in his writings, in which scriptural expres- 
sions are richly scattered, and seem to be his 
natural style. Holy and pious monuments 
of his love ! precious fruits of his luminous 
piety which we still retain, and he requires 
no other eulogy. Their perusal, which was 
heretofore the most precious privileges of the 
first Christians, are superseded in the present 
day by false and sinful compositions, perni- 
cious to the mind, which they fill with a thou- 
sand profane and fatalimages,sowing the seed 
of crime in the heart, which never fails 
to produce the fruit of death : alas ! do 
we not already contain suflScient natural 
evil too favourable to iniquity, without 
foreign excitements? Is not that leaven 
of corruption, which grows with our growth, 
suflScient to engage all our innocence with- 
out this malignant assistance ? And do our 
passions require the aid of art to enlighten 
us upon that in which we are but too well 
instructed ? 

Panegi/ric upon St, Bernard. 

The great doctrine which we learn fro 
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PROPHETS. 



Poets have represented their sybils and 
their priestesses, when predicting the future, 
as furies, it seemed as if they could not con- 
tain the false spirit that possessed them. 
But our prophets announced futurity with- 
out losing the use of their reason, and enter- 
ed into the divine enthusiasm without de- 
parting from the gravity of their office; it 
must be remembered that the former had the 
prophetic spirit aroused in them by the 
sound of a lyre, they felt that they were ani- 
mated by a strange impulse, and that they 
drew not their prescience, and the hidden 
mysteries which they announced to men, 
from their own resources. Jesus Christ pro- 
phesied as he spoke ! there was nothing in 
the knowledge of the future to astonish and 
trouble him^ for his spirit " inhabiteth eter- 
nity!" The mysteries that he announced 
were not sudden and infused lights which 
dazzled him, but familiar objects never lost 
sight of, because *' in him were hidden all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge," and 
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ages to come were as clear to the immensity 
of his comprehension as the day which en- 
lightens us. 



THE LAST JUDGMEKF. 

The variety of eyents which divide our 
lives, and so rapidly succeed each other, pre- 
vent our reflecting upon their whole, and 
knowing ourselves as we really are. Our pre- 
sent situation is the only part that we ever 
consider, and always the last by which we 
judge ourselves. A hope of salvation which 
God sometimes imparts to us, prevents our 
reflectiqg upon the insensibility of our past 
years, and a day spent in devotional exer- 
cises, makes us forget a life of crimes. The 
penitent declaration of our faults effaces 
them from our remembrance ; in a word, the 
present state of our conscience is all that 
we consider. But to the sight of our terrible 
Judge every thing is visible at once, the 
whole history of our heart is displayed from 
its first emotion to its last sigh. All the 

D 
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dispersed iniquities of the different periods 
of our lives are here collected, not a thought, 
word, or action is omitted ; the whole 
course of cur forgotten years is reviewed, 
and there will be found, not the perishable 
histories in which our vain actions were 
to be transmitted to posterity, not the flat- 
tering recitals of our military exploits, not 
those brilliant deeds which had filled 80 
many volumes, and exhausted so much praise, 
not those public memorials which had 
marked our high birth, the antiquity of our 
origin, the glory of our ancestors, the digni- 
ties which had ennobled them, the renown 
we added to their names, and all the record 
which, in fact; is given of their human illu- 
sions and errors. This so much boasted im- 
mortality is entombed in the ruins of the 
universe ! But the most frightful history of 
our heart, spirit, and imagination remains, 
and that internal and invisible part of our 
lives is there depicted, alike unknown to our- 
selves and the rest of mankind ! 

Besides the detail of external manners 
which will all be reviewed, the secrets of that 
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heart will be revealed, which concealing 
itself incessantly, and disguising the pas- 
sions under the most specious names, has so 
often boasted itself oT elevation, uprightness, 
magnanimity, and goodness, regarded as 
such by public credulity, and which raised 
us in our own estimation above all others. So 
many shaiueful desires that were scarcely 
formed ere we tried to hide them from our- 
selves ; so many ridiculous projects of fortune 
and elevation which continually enchanted 
and seduced our hearts ; so many base and 
secret jealousies which pride concealed, and 
which, nevertheless, had been the invisible 
principles of our conduct; all the criminal 
dispositions which made us a thousand times 
wish our sensual pleasures eternal or un- 
ponishable, so many hatreds and animo- 
sities which unknowingly corrupted us, so 
many vicious and defiled intentions upon 
which we skilfully flattered ourselves, and 
80 many evil projects we only required op- 
portunities to realize ! 

Behold the unceasing vicissitudes of the 
pissions ! we are compelled to probe the 

d2 
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depths of that heart which we had never 
before examined ! A sadden flash illumines 
the abyss, and reveals this mystery of ini- 
quity ! showing us how small a degree of 
self-knowledge we had ever possessed. 

The world is a vast theatre, where, replete 
with low and despicable passions, almost 
every one performs a borrowed part, and as 
iniquity is ever treacherous and deceitftili 
all our attention is directed to conceal our 
depravity, and to pass for what we are 
not; thus all your life has been- a chain 
of disguises and artifices, your most sin- 
cere and familiar friends knew you but 
partially, you deceived all the world, and 
gained a reputation for wisdom and abihtyJ/ 
accommodating your sentiments and inclina- 
tions to the character of those you wished to 
please ; but now we shall see a corrupt heart, 
whose greatest virtue consisted in concealing 
its baseness. You passed for sincere, faith- 
ful, and generous friends, but you were base/ 
perfidious, and interested, without faith, ho- 
nour, conscience, or probity, your minds 
were represented as firm, and superior to 
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vulgar prejudices ; but your's were principles 
and actions^ from which the vilest soul would 
shrink with horror ! In the administration 
of your office, you were regarded by the 
world as men of approved integrity; this 
reputation had perhaps drawn upon you new 
honours and public confidence, but you 
abused the credulity of men, and beneath 
this pompous display, existed a base and 
iniquitous soul ; interested views of fortune 
have a thousand times in secret corrupted 
your innocence and betrayed your fidelity, 
you appeared ornamented with truth and ho- 
liness, and bore the resemblance of the just ; . 
you were believed the friends of God and the 
faithfiil servants of his law, nevertheless your 
" heart was not right before the Lord," you 
concealed under the semblance of religion an 
impure and defiled conscience, and trampled 
ttpon holy things, more securely to attain 
your end. Ah ! you were going at this day 
of revelation to deceive all the universe ! 
Those who knew you upon the earth, asto- 
at your change, will seek in vain for 
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the good man in the reprobate! The hope 
of the hypocrite will then be confounded ! You 
have unjustly enjoyed the esteem of men, 
the deceit is exposed, and God is avenged ! 

After having thus exhibited the public 
confusion that will overwhelm the sinner, 
could I but describe what will be the glor 
of the really just ! when the secrets of his 
conscience and the mysteries of his heart 
whose beauty, impervious to the eyes of men, 
were known to God alone, shall be displayed 
in the sight of the universe ! of that heart, 
where he never discovered but stains and im- 
perfections, and which humility had stripped 
of all its holiness and innocence, of that 
heart, which God had always mdde his taber- 
nacle,' and took pleasure in adorning with 
the rich gifts of his grace ! What new won- 
ders will be offered to the spectators when 
the veil is withdrawn from this divine sanc- 
tuary! What fervent desires, internal vic- 
tories, pure prayers, holy sighs, lowly as- 
pirations, transports of faith and heavenly 
love, greatness, magnanimity, and elevatioa 
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above all the yain objects and desires that 
form the hopes of men ! Nothing will then 
be seen so great and worthy of admiration 
in the whole world as the truly good, whose 
obscure and retired Ufe we so much despised, 
and regarded as useless, because our pas- 
sions interested them not. We shall then 
see what has passed in these faithful 
souls, whose dazzUng grandeur surpasses 
the greatest events, and alone merits record- 
ing in the annals of eternity ! offering to the 
sight of God a spectacle more worthy of 
angels and men, than the victorious con- 
quests which had filled the vain histories of 
the earth, to whose fame pompous monu- 
ments were raised, now no longer regarded 
but as the puerile agitations and the proud 
effect of himian passions. The first evil to 
be remedied at this great day, will be, ex- 
posing hypocrisy to public shame, and 
giving virtue its deserved reward. We shall 
see the Son of Man surveying from the 
empyreal heaven all the assembled nations, 
confounded at his feet, and perusing in the 
virtues and vices of men, the historic scene 
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of the uniyerse— there we shall behold the 
elect gathered from the four quarters of the 
world, chosen from every language, state, 
and nation ; the reunion of the children of 
Israel, dispersed over the universe! which 
will reveal the secret history of a holy and 
new people, and produce heroes of the faith 
upon the scene, until then unknown to the 
world. Ages, no longer distinguished by vic- 
tories and conquests, the foundation or fall of 
empires, the barbarity or civilization of the 
times, or by the great men who have ap- 
peared in succeeding centuries ; but by the 
various principles of grace, the hidden vic- 
tories of the just over their passions, the es- 
tablishment of his reign in their hearts, and 
by the heroic firmness of martyrdom. We 
shall behold the end of all things, a new 
heaven and a new earth created, and this 
infinite variety of nations, titles, conditions, 
and dignities, reduced into a holy and pe- 
culiar [people. 

The distribution of the universe thus de- 
cided, and the various tribes of the earth 
separated, each one unchangeably fixed in 
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the inheritance that is allotted him^ sur- 
prise, terror, despair, and confusion, depicted 
upon the faces of some ; joy, serenity, and 
confidence, upon those of others ; the eyes 
of the just raised towards the Son of Man, 
expecting their deliverance; those of the 
wicked frightfully fixed upon the earth, 
almost piercing the depths as it were to dis- 
cover the place of their destination. **The 
King of Glory,*' says the Evangelist, ** will 
advance in the midst, and turning to those oti 
his right hand with majestic sweetness which 
alone would console them for their past trials, 
will thus address them. ^' Come ye blessed 
of my Father, possess the kingdom which 
has been prepared you from the beginning. 
Sinners, who have always considered you 
as the refuse and useless portion of the 
earth, may now learn that the world itself 
existed, and all was made for you, and 
that since your number is complete, all is 
finished. Leave the scene where ye have 
always been strangers and pilgrims; and 
follow the immortal traces of my glory 1 as ye 

d5 
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have those of my humiliations and suffer- 
ings. Your work endured but for an instant, 
but your reward is everlasting." 

Then turning his eyes in furious vengeance 
to the left, and lancing his terrible glances, 
like the penal thunders, in every direction, 
upon the impious, with a voice, says die Pro- 
phet, " that rends asunder the bowels of the 
abyss which is to engulph them !" He will 
pronounce, (not as upon the cross, '* Father 
forgive them they know not what they do,'' 
but) " depart ye cursed into everlasting fire, 
prepared for .the devil and his angels." 
*' You were the elected of the world, you 
are the cursed of my Father ; your pleasures 
were short and transitory, your pains will be 
bitter and eternal !" Then will the just soar 
to the Heavens with the Son of Man, to 
this song of celestial harmony ! '* Thou art 
rich in mercy Lord, and crownest thy gifts 
by recompensing our deserts." But the 
wicked, furious at having been the cause 
of their own destruction,, will curse the an- 
. thor of their being, and the fatal day that 
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gave them birth ! The abyss will open ! the 
Heavens will bow down and '* the cursed," 
says the Evangelist, " go into everlasting tor- 
ments, and the blessed into life eternal." 
And this doom is everlasting! 

It is announced that He will once more ap- 
pear when " Time shall be no longer," sur- 
rounded by great power and glorious majesty, 
accompanied by all the celestial hosts ; that 
the assembled nations will await at his feet in 
trembling awe, his decision of their eternal 
destiny; and he will pronounce, as sovereign, 
their final decree; Abraham, Moses, Elias, 
John the Baptist, all who were excellent and 
wonderful in past ages, will be submitted to 
his empire and judgment. He alone will be 
raised above all power, might, majesty, and 
dominion! and all that is called great in 
heaven and earth. His throne will be ele- 
vated above the clouds, and he will be 
seated at the right hand of the Father. He 
will not only appear as judge of the living 
and of the dead, but as the Immortal King 
of Ages ! the Prince of Eternity! The Chief 
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of a holy people! and the sole Arbiter of all 
created beings. 

Jdvent. 



ANCIENT PHILOSOPHERS. 

Some doubted of every thing, others fan- 
cied they knew every thing; these would 
not adroit of a God, others gave us one ac- 
cording to their own notions, who was an 
idle, supine spectator of human affairs, and 
tranquilly left to chance the superintendence of 
his own work, as a care unworthy his great- 
ness, and incompatible with his repose. Some 
made him the slave of the destinies, sub- 
mitting to laws which he had not imposed. 
These incorporated the Spirit with the whole 
universe, making it part of that world which 
it had created. 

But can I pretend to recite all ? So many 
schools, so many sentiments upon a point 
so essential;. so many ages, so many new 
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^^travagancies upon the nature and immor- 
tality of the soul ! Here, it is an assemblage 
^f* atoms^ there, a subtle fire, elsewhere, a 
^liin air ; in another school a portion of the 
XDivinity; these annihilating it with the 
l:iody, others making it exist anterior to it. 
Some transmigrating it from a man to a 
liorse^ from the condition of reasonable na- 
txure to animals without reason. These teach- 
i.ng that the only true enjoyment of man is in 
sensuality ; a great number placed it in re- 
flection, others found it in gloiy and reputa- 
tdon, and many in sloth and indolence. But 
the most deplorable of all is, that the exist- 
ence of God, His nature, the immortality of 
the soul, the end and happiness of man ; all 
these essential points, so decisive of his eter- 
nal happiness or misery, were nevertheless 
reduced to problems, which on either side 
the question, were fated to become the 
amusement of the schools, and the vanity of'^'^^ 
the sophists. Idle speculations ! where they 
sought not the foundation of the truth, but 
Oiily the glory of having carried her off! 



; 
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Great God ! it is thus thou sportest with 

human wisdom ! 

Lent, 



IDOLATRY. 



Man was placed upon the earth to glorify 
and worship the author of his being ; every 
thing that surrounds him recals him to these 
duties, and every thing that ought to recal 
him, seems only to estrange him fix)m them. 
He owes to his supreme majesty his adora- 
tion, to his paternal goodness his love, and 
to his infinite wisdom the sacrifices of his 
reason and faculties. His duties are bcurn 
with him, engraven on his heart, and in- 
cessantly impressed upon him by every 
living creature. Nevertheless he forgets 
them, no longer seeing in his works the 
gratitude due to the beneficent and sove- 
reign artificer, nor in the mystery which 
overspreads the face of nature, the distrust he 
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^:3ught to feel in his own powers, and the im- 
^Ipossibility of fathoming with the strongest 
nihilities the deep secrets of God. Idolatry 
offered to the creatures what the Creator re- 
served to himself! The erroneous principles 
of philosophy measured the attributes of God 
with those of men, and believed that reason^ 
which could not understand itself, was able 
to comprehend all truth. Thus darkness co- 
vered the face of the earth. In a word, God 
was not known, and man no longer knew 
himself! To what an excess of profaneness 
had not these worshippers arrived! The 
death of a person dear to them quickly ex- 
alted him into a divinity, and this vile dust, 
. upon which our insignificance is indelibly 
traced, became his title to glory and im- 
mortality! Gods were set up by conjugal 
affection, and altars were raised to impurity ! 
Wife and mistress, husband and criminal 
lover, had their temples, priests, and sacri- 
fices. Folly and general corruption adopted 
this odious and abominable worship, and all 
the world was infected. The majesty of laws 
and empires authorized it. Magnificent tem- 
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pies, the pomp of sacrifices, and the immense 
riches of the shrines, gave these extrava- 
gancies respectability. 

Each nation, jealous of their Gods, for 
want of men, offered incense to beasts. 
Impure men became the worshippers of im- 
pure divinities. Cities, mountains, fields, 
even the deserts were defiled, and saw superb 
edifices dedicated to pride, lust, and revenge. 
Their multitude equalled those of the pas- 
sions, and Gods were almost as numerous as 
men ; every thing was deified, and the true 
God was the only one that men were igno- 
rant of. 

The world was plunged almost from its 
commencement into these dark horrors, and 
successive ages added their novel impieties. 
Rome herself, mistress of the world, had 
submitted to the worships of the different 
people that she had subjugated, and the va- 
rious idols of conquered nations she saw 
raised within her walls, became the public 
monuments of her blindness, ignorance, and 
folly! At last, men attempted to deprive 
God of his glory! Philosophers, struck 
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with the absurdity of a worship which mul- 
tiplied Gods to infinity, and forced by the 
sole light of reason to recognize one Supreme 
Being, disfigured nature by a thousand mad 
opinions. Some represented a supreme God 
solely occupied in meditating upon his own 
perfections, enjoying his own happiness, not 
deigning to abase himself by regarding what 
was passing on the earth, counting as no- 
thing the beings he had created, little inte- 
rested in their virtues or their vices, and 
leaving to chance the course of ages and 
seasons, the revolutions and particular fates 
of empires, the entire machine of this vast 
universe, and the dispensation of all things 
human. Others subjected him to a fatal 
chain of events, and made a God without 
hberty or power, considered him the Governor 
of all men, but believed him to be the slave 
of the Destinies. The aberrations of reason 
were then the only rules of religion, and the 
belief of those, who passed for the wisest 
and most enlightened of men. 

Gratitude alone caused so many false 
Gods to be idolized. Men, forgetting the 
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Author of the universe and of their being, 
adored the air by which they livedo the earth 
that nourished them, the sun that enlightened 
them, and the moon that presided over the 
night. These were their Cybele, Apoljio^ and 
Diana. They worshipped the conquerors 
who had delivered them from their enemies ; 
beneficent and equitable princes, who had 
rendered their subjects happy, and the me-' 
mory of their reigns immortal. Jupiter and 
Hercules were placed in the rank of Deities, 
the one bv the number of his victories, the 
other for the tranquillity and prosperity of 
his reign. In the ages of superstition and 
creduUty, men acknowledged no other gods 
but those who did them good. To one, they 
beUeved themselves indebted for the serenity 
of the air, and for propitious voyages; to 
another, for the fertility of the seasons ; to 
Mars, for their success in battle ; to Janus, 
for peace ; and to Esculapius for their heahb.. 
Such is the character of man, his adoration, 
springs from his love and gratitude. 

Advent, 
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PAGANISBf. 

Other religions, which boast themselves of 
a more ancient origin, disfigure the history 
of the world by a chaos of innumerable and 
im^inary ages, and only guarantee their 
antiquity by fabulous recitals, supported by 
their own audiority, of which no trace re* 
mains to posterity, or are to be found in the 
annals of time. The authors of these gross 
fictions^ composed them centuries after the 
facts they relate had occurred, and it is suf- 
ficient to add, that these credulities were th 
productions of poetry, and the inventions of 
that art their most solid foundations. 

Imagine the variety of impious sects which 
in their turn reigned upon the earth, follow 
the history of the idolatry of each people and 
country ; they existed but a certain number 
of years, and their power and worship were 
destroyed together. Where are the Gods of 
Hamath, Arphad, and Sepharvaim? Recal 
the histories of these first conquerors ! they 
vanquished the Gods of the people by van- 
quishing the jpeople themselves, and abolished 
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their superstitions by subduing their domi* 
nions. How beautiful ! to behold the religion 
of our fathers, the only one that has main- 
tained itself from the beginning, surviving all 
other sects, notwithstanding the vicissitudes 
of those who have professed it, ever passing 
from parents to children, and its pure and hdy 
principles never erased from their hearts ! It 
is not the arm of man that has preserved it. 
Ah ! the faithful people of God have almost 
always been feeble, oppressed, and persecuted ! 
No, it was not by the sword our fathers pos- 
sessed the earth. Sometimes slaves, fugi- 
tives, and tributaries of nations, a thousand 
times have they seen Chaldea, Assyria, and 
Babylon ; the most formidable powers upon 
the earth, swore their ruin and extinction ! 
But this weak people oppressed in Egypt, 
wandering in the Desert, and since that, 
captives in strange countries, have never yet 
been exterminated ! whilst so many others 
have followed the destiny of all things tem- 
poral, their religion has subsisted, notwith- 
standing the efforts which almost every ag& 
has made for its extinction ! 
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THE SOUU 

How utterly incomprehensible is this breath 
of the divinity which animates and endues 
us with the powers of love and knowledge ! 
we are as entirely ignorant of the cause of 
its formation, hopes, and fears, the commu- 
nication of its ideas and images, and of its 
indissoluble union with matter, as, how these 
two parts form the same whole, and the good 
and the evil of the one becomes that of the 
other. St. Augustin remarks, " that we are 
a mystery to ourselves, and our vain curiosity 
which would discover every thing, would find 
it difficult to tell us how she herself is produced 
in our souls.'' We are in the midst of enig- 
mas, and like strangers on the earth. Nature 
^ is to man a sealed book, and the Creator, as 
it were, to confound human pride, has been 
pleased to spread darkness over the face of 
this abyss. 
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ON THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 

If all is to finish with us, if man is to ex- 
pect nothing after this life, and if this is to 
be his country, origin, and the only happi- 
ness he can promise himself, why is he 
not happy ? If he were bom but for the 
indulgence of the passions, why do ihey not 
satisfy him, and why do they always leave in 
the depth of his heart a melancholy sad- 
ness? If he were not superior to the 
brutes, why should not his days pass like 
theirs, in sensual gratification, without care, 
disquietude, disgust, or sorrow? If tern* 
poral feUcity were all he had to hope for, 
why is it, that on no part of the earth does 
he find it? Why do riches trouble him, 
honours fatigue, pleasures weary him, . the 
sciences far from satisfying, irritate and 
confound his curiosity, reputation restrains 
and embarrasses him, and that all these 
together are insufficient, still leaving him 
something to desire ? Other creatures ap- 
pear happy in the situation that the Author 

j 
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of Nature has placed them. The stars, 
quiescent in the firmament, never change 
their abode to enlighten another earth ; and 
the earth, regular in her movements, never 
rushes upward to take their place. The 
animals who range the fields, envy not the 
destiny of man to jnhabit stately palaces 
and •cities. The birds rejoicing in the air, 
never think that there are creatures upon 
earth happier than themselves ; in a word, 
all are contented in their natural places ; but 
man alone is not so, a prey to his desires, 
distracting himself by his fears, finding his 
punishment in the completion of his wishes, 
disconcerted and sorrowful in the midst of 
his pleasures, and meets with nothing here 
to which he can attach himself. 

From whence comes this, O man ? Is it 

that you are not in your proper place ? 

that you are made for heaven, that your 

desires are greater than this world, which 

is not your country, and that all that is not 

God, is nothing for you? Reply, if you 

can, or rather, interrogate your heart, and 

it will be sincere with you. 

In the second place, if all died with the 
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body, who has persuaded men of eJl ages 
and countries that their soul is immortal? 
From whence has human nature this strange 
idea ? Would man glory in a sentiment so 
foreign to him were he born but for the 
functions of sense? If like the beast he 
were made for time, could any thing be so 
incomprehensible to him as his immortality ? 
Could machines composed of dust, for tem- 
poral and sensual happiness only, ever have 
given or found in themselves these sublime 
and exalted feelings? Nevertheless, this ex- 
traordinary notion, so opposite to the evi- 
dence of the senses, (because we all die like 
the brutes,) this perception, which could ne- 
ver have found an inventor, is tacitly ac- 
knowledged by the most savage and cul- 
tivated, the most religious and infidel. 
Let us ascend to the birth of time, survey 
all nations, read the histories of king- 
doms and empires, listen to those who have 
visited the most distant islands, and we 
shall find that the immortality of the soul 
has always been, and still is, universally be- 
lieved. The knowledge of one only true 
God can never be effaced from the earth, 
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nor his glory, power, and greatness from the 
heart and spirit of man, whole nations of 
savages can live without worship, reUgion, ^ 
or God in the world ; but they all expect a 
future state, and this impression has never 
been obliterated ! Or, whence comes it, 
that people of such opposite tempers, wor- 
ships, countries, sentiments, interests, and 
even forms, scarcely appearing of the same 
species, all agree on this point, that they are 
immortal ? Here is no collusion, for how can 
you bring men of all nations and ages to coin- 
cide ? It cannot be a prejudice of education, 
because, their manners, customs, and religious 
sentiments (usually the results of impressions,) 
are not every where the same, yet this is com- 
mon to all ! It is not a sect, for independent 
of its being the universal religion, this dogma 
has neither chief nor protector. Men have 
assured themselves of it! or rather, nature 
has been their instructor without the aid of 
masters, and it has passed, since the com- 
mencement of time, from fathers to children, 
and maintained itself throughout the world. 
thou who believest thyself to be but a mass 

£ 
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of earth, leave that world where thou findeat 
thyself alone with thine opinion ! go^ and 
seek in another, beings of a different species, 
resembling the brutes ; or rather,, abhor thy- 
self, for thus disavowing thine own l^iart, in 
rebelling against aU nature, and adknowledge, 
in tli^is common sentiment, the general im- 
pression of a great First Cause. 

In fact, and I finish with this last reaaon» 
society, and the laws which unite us to each 
other, the most sacred and inviolable duties 
of civilized life, are all founded upon the cer- 
tainty of futurity ; therefwe, were every 
thing extinct with the body, the world must 
be governed by other laws, manners, and cus- 
toms ; all must be changed on the face of the 
earth , the maxims of justice, friendship, ho- 
nour, good faith, and gratitude, would be no- 
thing more than popular errors, because, we 
can owe nothing to men, who are nothing to 
us, with whom we have no union of worship, 
or hope, and who will be utterly destroyed to- 
moriow, and are already no more ! If all ex- 
pires with us, the endearing names of child, 
parent, friend, husband, are but assumed, and 
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vain titles which impose upoa us, because, 
friendship, the o£&pring of virtue, endures not ; 
our fathers, who preceded us, are no more, and 
our children will not be our successors, for, 
that annihilation which will one day be ours, 
can have no succession. Thus, the sacred 
marriage tie, is a brutal union, whence, by a 
cruel and fortuitous combination, beings ^e 
produced, and have nothing in common with 
us, but their existence and resemblance. 

What more shall I say? If all perishes 

with us ; our domestic annals, the succession 

of our ancestors, are a chain of chimaeras; we 

have had no forefathers, and shall have no 

successors ; our anxieties for our name and 

posterity are frivolous; the honour that is 

paid to the memory of illustrious men, is 

folly, because, it is ridiculous to honour that 

which exists not; the ceremony of entombing, 

is a vulgar prejudice, and the ashes of our 

parents and friends, vile dust, that we should 

scatter to the winds, as belonging to no one ; 

the last intentions of the dying, so sacred 

amongst the most barbarous, are but as the 

expiring sounds of a dissolving machine ! 

E 2 
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in a word^ if all finishes with us^ then 
are the laws senseless servitude; kings 
and sovereigns phantoms, raised by the 
weakness of the people ; justice, usurpation 
of men's liberty ; marriage institutions, vain 
scruples; modesty, a disadvantage; honour 
and probity, imaginary ; incests, parricides, 
and the blackest perfidies, sports of nature, 
names invented by the policy of legislators. 

Behold ! the sublime philosophy of the 
atheist, and to what is reduced the wisdom 
and strength they are boasting of conti- 
nually ; according to their theories, the 
whole universe will return to a frightful 
chaos; all is confounded upon the earth; 
the distinctions of virtue and vice are destroy- 
ed ; the most inviolable laws of society 
vanish ! the discipline of manners perishes ; 
the government of states and empires have 
no longer any rule ; all the harmony of the 
body politic has given way ; the human race 
is but an assembly of madmen, barbarians, 
furies, cheats, unnatural beings, who ac- 
knowledge no other law, but force, no other 
restraint than their passions and the fear 
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of authority, no other bonds but those of 
irreligion and independence, no other God 
but themselves ! Behold the world of the 
atheist ! and if this frightful plan of a re- 
public pleases you, form a society of these 
monsters ; and it only remains to be said 
that you are worthy to occupy a place 
in it. 



ON THE UNCERTAlJmr OF LIFE. 

Who will engage for you, that death will 
approach slowly, and not seize you like a 
cruel vulture upon a tranquil and inat- 
tentive prey? Where have you learnt, 
that the Lord will warn you from afar? 
that he will always send his angel to 
preserve you, that a sudden fall, an un- 
foreseen shipwreck, a house giving way, a 
chance blow, a base enemy, a faithless do- 
mestic, and numberless other accidents, 
shall not cut the thread of your life, in the 
twinkling of an eye, and precipitate you 
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into eternity? Who can secure you from 
expiring suddenly in the arms of your rela- 
tives and friends, without the least interval, 
(beyond the last sigh,) between perfect 
health, and death ? Are these misfortunes 
impossible? are they so very rare? Has 
there a single year, or scarcely a day, passed, 
in which God has not warned you by some 
of these examples ? Have the most illus- 
trious heads been sheltered? How often 
have you been told, that such an one had 
expired upon leaving the table of the gam- 
bler, or some other criminal pursuit. The 
minister of Jesus Christ presents himself, 
but no sign can be extracted from the d3ring 
man ! What then is your consternation, 
your recriminations upon yourself, and re- 
flections upon the uncertainty of life, and 
all things human ? What secret resolutions 
of taking your precautions beforehand, that 
you may not be surprised in your turn? 
Are you still imprudent, or too weak, to 
fear ? How often have these terrible Occur- 
rences happened in your sight? and without 
leaving your family circle, have you not there 
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received some domestic lesson? or^ I would 
ask you, what are the designs of Providence 
in thus exhibiting these dreadful spectacles? 
Is it not to warn you of a similar end ? 
How can I tell that you have nothing to 
fear? that you are not already carrying 
death within you ; and that, in the course 
of a day, your sudden decease, will not 
spread mourning around us, and furnish tp 
those who are now listening to me, some 
strong, but useless reflections upon the fal- 
lacy of all worldly expectations ? What then 
is your blindness, to make your eternal 
salvation depend upon the thing in the world 
you can least rely upon? If you calculate 
upon the success of some great enterprise, 
the wisdom of your measures, the succours 
of your friends and your subjects, your rank, 
your wealth, your credit, your power, will 
they answer for you ? But you reckon upon 
time ! Ah ! who will here give you security ? 
Upon whom do the days and years depend ? 
Who is he that causes the sun to rise and to 
set ? Will you command this star, like the 
chief of the people of God, to stop, and pro- 
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long the day of your life, to let you finish 
this victory, or conquer that passion ? Titles, 
rank, power, sceptres themselves, do they 
give us a right over one of our moments? 
Those who command upon the earth, can 
they answer to themselves, for the following 
instant ? Is it not in this that God makes 
us feel he is master, and sole arbiter of 
our fates, and are we not inexcusable in 
attaching ourselves so ardently to a world 
in which we can never be sure, of the 
present instant, already no more ! O thou, 
my God ! who alone hast bounded our 
lives, who from the beginning counted our 
days, presided over the hour of our births, 
and determined the hour of our deaths! 
thou only. Lord, hast written in thy eternal 
book, the days of our exile and pilgrimage ; 
and seest if we are yet far from the end 
of our course, or if we already touch the 
fatal term, beyond which is death and judg- 
ment ! 

The surprise of this last day that you have 
to fear, is not one of those rare and singular 
occurrences which happen indiscriminately. 
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and which it is more prudent to despise^ 
than to guard against ; the question here is 
not, how death will overtake .you ? Whether 
the thunder strikes you, or you are buried 
in the ruins of your palace, perish in the 
waters, or by any other misfortune equally 
teiTible ; nor would the day suffice to furnish 
you with examples. Almost all men are 
surprised by death ! and have seen it ap- 
proaching, when they have believed it afar 
oflf! Thus your relations and friends, and 
most of those you have seen die around 
you, left you astonished at their sudden 
decease ! You have sought for the cause, 
in the imprudence of the sick man, in the 
ignorance of art, or in the choice of re- 
medies ; but the best, and the only one is, 
that the day of the Lord is always unex- 
pected, and the earth like a vast field of 
battle, where we are continually engaged 
with the enemy. You came oflP happily to- 
day, but you saw those perish who promised 
themselves as fortunate an escape. To- 
morrow you re-enter the lists, and who 
shall tell you, that fate, so cruel to others, 

£ 5 
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will be propitious to you? And since 
you must perish there at last^ are you rea- 
sonable^ in erecting a permanent dwelling, 
upon the place destined for your grave? 
Place yourself in what situation you will, 
there is not a moment which may not be 
your last, and which has not been fatal 
to some of your brethren; no brilliant ac- 
tion, but is terminated by the eternal shades 
of the tomb ! no day of solemnity, but 
may be finished by your funereal pomp! 
no delicious feast, but may be to you the 
nourishment of death ! no sleep, but may 
terminate in your everlasting one ! no crime, 
but may be the last you commit ! no sick- 
ness, but may be the fatal termination of 
your days ! and you are constantly witness- 
ing, the slightest infirmities deceiving the 
conjectures of art, and the hope of the sick 
yielding all at once to the stroke of death. 
In a word, represent whatever circumstance 
of your life you can find yourself in, scarcely 
can you count one, which has not been sur- 
prised by death, and what guarantee have 
you that it will not be your case. You 
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acknowledge it, you agree to it; yet this 
terrible avowal is but the effect of custom, 
md never leads to one precaution to secure 
jrourselves from the danger. 



ON THE RAPlDmr OF LIFE. 

If we were going to live through a long 
course of ages upon the earth, time, it is true, 
would be too short for the employment of 
meriting eternal happiness, but at least we 
should be able to regain by its length, our 
transient losses of days and minutes, they 
would form but an imperceptible point in this 
succession of years that we should have to 
pass here; but alas! the longest life is so 
brief, and enclosed in such narrow bounds, 
that we cannot perceive what we can have to 
lose, in a space so short and fleeting. Scarce- 
ly, may we say, are we an instant upon 
the earth, similar to those nocturnal meteors, 
viable iu the gloom of night, we suddenly 
appear, and then plunge into darkness for 
era; thus we are exhibited to the world as 
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a .flashy \^hich is extinguished in its birth ! 
Alas ! whence are we to take days and mo- 
ments from a life which itself endures but 
an instant ? and yet, detract from that, what 
you are obliged to grant to the necessities 
of the body, the duties of your situation, 
unforeseen events, and the inevitable de- 
cencies of society, what remains for God and 
eternity ? 

Alas ! will the residue appear long to you ? 
Look back; where are your first years ? What 
real impression have they left upon your 
memory, beyond the vision of a night ? You 
dream that you have lived ; behold ! this is 
all that is left! The interval that has 
elapsed since your birth, is but a swift arrow 
that has passed you imperceptibly. When 
you began to live with the world, did the 
past appear longer, or a greater reality? 
All the ages that have glided away you 
should regard as fugitive instants ; the na- 
tions that have appeared and disappeared 
on the face of the earth, the revolutions of 
empires and kingdoms! the great events 
which embellish our histories, should be 
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to you as the different scenes of a theatre. 
Recollect only the victories, taking of places, 
glorious treaties, and ihagnificent and pom- 
pous events of the first years of this reign ;* 
most of you, not only spectators, but sharing' 
in its perils and glories, which wiU be trans- 
mitted with our annals to the latest poste- 
rity ; but for you, they are already no more 
than a vision, a light, which has disap- 
peared, which every succeeding day effaces 
from your memory. What is left of the 
short road for you to travel ? Do you believe 
that the days which are to come are more 
permanent than those which are gone ? Years 
appear long, when distant — arrived, they 
vanish ! they escape us, and we hardly turn 
our heads, when we find ourselves, as if by 
enchantment, at the fatal term, which ap- 
peared so distant, that we thought we should 
never reach it. Look at the world as it was 
in your youth, and such as you now see it ! 
a new court has succeeded that of your early 
days, new personages have ascended the stage, 
the great characters are filled by new actors — 

* Louis XIV. 
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these produce new events, intrigues, pas- 
sions, and heroes in virtue, as well as in 
vice, who become the subjects of public 
praise^ derision, and censure ; a new world 
has been rising imperceptibly upon the ruins 
of the first j every thing with you hastens to 
a conclusion ; a rapidity which nothing can 
stop, drags you on to the abyss of eternity ; 
our ancestors showed us the road yesterday, 
and we shall show it to our successors to* 
morrow. Centuries pass away; the surface 
of the earth changes incessantly ; the living 
and the dead replace and succeed each other; 
nothing continues, every thing changes, 
every thing decays ; God alone remains the 
same; that torrent of ages, which sweeps 
away the generations of men, flows before 
his eyes, and indignantly he beholds weak 
mortals carried by its rapid course, insult- 
ing him in passing, and on emerging, falling 
into the power of his wrath and his ven- 
geance ! Nevertheless, what impression does 
the instability of all things make upon us ? 
The death of our relations, friends, rivals, 
and masters ? We forget we shall soon 
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follow them ; and think but of arraying our-' 
selves in their spoils, not upon the short 
time that they enjoyed them, only of the 
pleasure they had in possessing them, and 
hasten to profit by the ruin of each other. 
We resemble those furious soldiers, who, 
in the heat of battle, and at the time that 
their comrades are failing on all sides by fire 
and sword, eagerly strip them of their clothes, 
and scarcely are they dressed in them, when 
a mortal blow bereaves them of life, and the 
foolish attire in which they had decorated 
themselves. Thus the son is arrayed in the 
spoils of his father ; he closes his eyes, suc- 
ceeds to his rank, fortune, dignities, con- 
ducts the funeral obsequies, and retires, 
more occupied and interested, with his new 
titles, than instructed by the last advice of a 
dying parent, afflicted at his loss, or in the 
least undeceived, by the recent spectacle, of 
the vanity of earthly things, incessantly an- 
nouncing to him the same fate. Nor are 
we better instructed by the death of those 
around us ; the post of such an one becomes 
vacant; we hasten to demand it; by the 
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death of another, we advance a step in the 
service : this one removes with him his pre- 
tensions, which impeded us ; another leaves 
to us the favourable ear of the minister, 
and was the only one who could have dis- 
puted it with us ; the departure of this 
opens the way to honours and aggrandize- 
ment, to which we could not otherwise 
have pretended; we are re-aiiimated, take 
new measures, form new projects, and, far 
from being undeceived by the examples of 
those who have disappeared, it seems as if 
the fatal sparks from their ashes rekindle, as 
it were, our attachments to the world ; and 
that death, the sad image of our misery, has 
more strongly revived our passions, than even 
the illusions of life. What is there then, 
that can detach us from this miserable world, 
since death itself only serves to strengthen 
the ties, and confirms us in the errors that 
unite us to it. 
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ON THE FRAILTY OF LIFE. 

How many accidents may arrest us in our 
limited course, and cut us off, in the morning 
of our days, from the hopes of a longer life ! 
How many sudden and awful deaths! and 
always the just penalty for the unworthy 
use we make of life? What age, what 
reign, has ever seen so many sad exam- 
ples ! Formerly they were rare and singular 
occurrences, but now they are daily events ! 
Whether it be our crimes, that have drawn 
this chastisement upon us, or our excesses, 
whiqh were unknown to our fathers, they 
are now most frequent and common. Count, 
if you can, those of your relations and 
friends, thus surprised, without repentance, 
or an instant to think of themselves, or of 
the God they had insulted by crimes, they 
had not time to reflect upon, much less to 
repent of, dying without the last offices of 
the church, which were almost hazarded 
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over a corpse. Time, was then refused to 
them, because they abused it when living. 

Thus the world suddenly disappears ! thus 
vanishes the enchantments of the senses ! 
and thus breaks upon the tomb the phantom 
that has mocked us ! The finest days of 
our life belong to death, the flower of our 
age fades, and the most ardent passions 
are extinguished. Pleasures fatigue by their 
emptiness, or satiate by their excess. Glory 
is but a name dearly purchased with our re- 
pose ; pomp and splendor the decorations of 
a theatre; honours monumental titles; the 
gayest hopes seducing errors ; and the most 
brilliant transactions, Hke those transient 
meteors that appear, and then vanish for 
ever! In a word, there is nothing lasting 
in this life, but the measures we take for the 
next. 

Funeral Oration upon M. de Villers. 

What dependance can we have upon life, 
who can reckon upon the morrow ? These are 
reflections which we have mingled with our 
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; and yet we live, as if all this were 
to end. Death always appears to us, 
he horizon which bounds our view, re- 
;, in proportion to our approach. We 
Bee it, but from afar, and never believe 
we shall reach it. Each promises him- 
kind of earthly immortality. All fall 
e us. God strikes our relations^ friends, 
masters ; surrounded by so many heads 
fortunes laid low, we remain firm, as if 
lould always escape the blow, or as if 
ould here strike root eternally ; think- 
lere is still time for salvation. But this 
: day of salvation ! and at the hour of 
, our only wish will be, that we were 
• prepared for it. 

Funeral Oration for the Dauptun. 
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UNCERTAIN LENGTH OF LIFE. 

Who has told you, that you shall reach 
the age you have marked for yourself? 
that death will not surprise you, in the course 
of those years you have destined for yoiir 
passions, and for the world? and that the 
Lord, whom you do not expect until the even- 
ing, will not suddenly arrive in the morning? 
Is youth a security against death ? Recol- 
lect, (without speaking of what is daily hap- 
pening to the rest of mankind, but confining 
yourself to the small number of your relations 
and friends,) do you not find any whom the 
justice of God has condemned to the tomb 
in the dawn of hfe ; who, like the flower of 
the field, have withered between morning 
and evening, and have left you but the sad 
regret of seeing them bloom and decay? 
Fools ! this night your souls may be required 
of you ! and those projects of conversion 
you have delayed to the future, of what use 
will they be to you ? These fine resolutions 
that you have promised one day to perform, 
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if death anticipates you, which is daily the 
case, will they then change your eternal 
doom? Alas! there will then remain but 
useless regrets of having formed them ! 

Advent. 



DELAYING CONVERSION. 

Look around upon all those, who have 
grown old in the world, and whom age alone 
has withdrawn from its pleasures, retaining 
their love of it under various pretences which 
decency has obliged them to assume ; you will 
see the same worldly tastes, inclinations, and 
avidity for its enjoyments — a young heart in 
a decaying body — recalling with comiplacency 
their first joyful years ; reviving, in imagi- 
nation, all of which age and time have de- 
prived them ; enviously regarding blooming 
youth, and its amusements; they grasp at 
all that is compatible with the seriousness of 
advancing life, invent excuses for certain 
pleasures, they fancy they can yet enjoy 
with propriety, and without exposing them- 
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selves to public ridicule. In fact, in pro- 
portion as the world recedes and escapes 
from them, their pursuit is more ardent; 
and the long use they have made of it, serves 
to make it more necessary, and render them 
more unfit to leave it. Age has not yet be- 
gan her conversion. 

But at what period of life is death to be 
defied? The Lord, is he not the God of all 
times and ages ? Is there one day that does 
not belong to him, that we have not given 
to the world and vanity ? Does he not re- 
quire the first fruits of our hearts and lives? 
of which those of the earth, retained by the 
law to be oflTered to him, were emblema- 
tical ? Why then deprive him of your best 
years, and devote them to the works of 
Satan ? Is life too long to be entirely con- 
secrated to the glory of the Lord, who has 
bestowed it, and promised us immortality? 
Are our early days too precious to be dedi- 
cated to the blessed service of this sove- 
reign Being ? You reserve for him, the 
refuse of your passions, and the remains of 
your Hfe, as if vou had said to him, ** Lord, 
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i long 06 I am fit for the world and its 
easureSy expect not that I should turn 
id inquire after thee ! if it wishes to retain 
e^ 1 cannot willingly leave it ; when it be« 
ns to shun and desert me, and I can no 
nger use it, then I wiJl seek thee, and say; 
ihold me ! I beg thee to accept a heart that 
le world rejects, and which even now regrets 
le hard necessity of giving itself to thee ! 
3yond that, expect nothing from me, but 
3rfect indifference smd entire forgetfulness ! 
I fact, it is not good to serve thee, until we 
irselves are good for nothing ! we are at 
ast sure of finding thee at all times ! thou 
t the same, but the world, after a certain 
^son of life, is no longer proper, and we 
lUSt hasten to enjoy it whilst we can!" 
ngrateful soul ! ever to confess the mercies 
[ God, which you have so abused ! and do 
Du believe that he will accept this forced 
omage, so degrading to his glory ! He, 
rho will have none but voluntary sacrifices, 
nd requires not man! who, in accepting 
heir sincerest vows and purest worship, con- 
ers his great mercy upon them ? The 
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prophet Isaiah thus derides those who adore 
vain idols — " You take the cedar of Lebanon, 
and after having cut up the finest and best 
part, to supply your wants, pleasures, and 
to add to the luxurious ornaments of your 
palaces, not knowing how to employ the 
next, you make a senseless idol, and offer 
your ridiculous homage and vows to it!" 
And now, listen to what I say to you in my 
turn! "You sacrifice your. finest and best 
years, to gratify your unjustifiable tastes and 
passions; and when the remainder becomes 
useless to you, the world, and its pleasures, 
then you make an idol of it, and use it for 
your religion ; you form a false, superficial, 
and inanimate virtue, to which you conse- 
crate, with regret, the remainder of your 
passions and vices." 

Advent. . 
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ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF TIME. 

The cause of all the evils, which reign 
amongst men, is the improper use they make 
of time. Some pass their lives in supine 
indolence, useless to their country, their fel- 
low citizens, and themselves; others, in a 
tumult of human affairs and occupations : 
the former seem to exist but for the enjoy- 
ment of an unworthy repose, and to divest 
themselves of that listlessness by their diver- 
sions, which accompanies them everywhere ; 
the latter, as if here only to agitate them- 
selves incessantly with cares, which will 
disengage them from themselves. It ap- 
pears, that time is a common enemy, against 
which all men conspire; all their lives are 
but a deplorable attention to make away with 
it, and the happiest appear, to be those who 
succeed the best, in whatever way they find 
the pleasantest, either in frivolous pleasures, 
or in serious occupations, that can beguile 
them of their days and moments. Time, that 
precious deposit, which the Lord has confided 

F 
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to US, thus becomes a wearisome burden; 
yet we fear being deprived of it, as the 
last evil that can happen to us. It is a trea- 
sure that we would retain eternally, and yet 
can hardly endure it on our hands. 

We should look upon a man as deranged, 
who in succeeding to an immense inherit- 
ance, dissipated it carelessly, making no 
other use of it, either to raise himself from 
obscurity to places and dignities, or to se- 
cure himself against the reverses of fortune. 
Time is this precious treasure' we have 
inherited from our births, which the Lord, 
in his gracious mercy, has left in our 
hands, to make the best use of. It is 
not to raise us to frivolous honours and 
human greatness, alas ! all this passes, and 
is too vile to be the price of time, which is 
itself the price of eternity ! It is to place us 
by Jesus Christ, in the highest heavens ; it 
is to separate us from thp crowd of the child- 
ren of Adam, and elevate us above the 
Csesars and emperors of the earth, into that 
inmiortal society of the blessed, where we 
shall all be kings, whose reigns will endure 
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for ever! What folly, then, to make no 
other use of this inestimable gift, with which 
we are to purchase our everlasting salvation, 
than to waste it upon silly amusements ! thus 
suffering our hopes of immortality to evapo- 
rate like smoke ! Yes, there is not a day, 
an hour, a. moment, which, put to profitable 
use, might not gain us heaven ! We ought, 
therefore, to regret the loss of one day, a 
thousand times more acutely, than the loss 
of a great fortune; nevertheless, time, that 
ought to be so precious, encumbers us; 
our life is but a continual contrivance to 
lose it, and in spite of all our attempts to 
get rid of it, there is always some left we 
know not what -to do with ; we consider our 
time as of the least consequence upon earth. 
Our offices we reserve for our friends ; our 
benefits, for our inferiors ; our property, for 
our relaticms and children; our credit and 
favour, for ourselves ; our praises, for those 
who appear worthy of them ; but our time 
We give to all the world ! we expose it, I 
may say, a prey to every man! they even 
gratify in relieving us firom an incumbrance, 

f2 
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we are seeking incessantly to get rid of. 
Thus, the gift of God, the most valuable 
blessing of his clemency, and the price of » 
eternity, becomes' the embarrassment and 
heaviest oppression of our lives. 

Lent. 



LOSS OF TIME. 

When a criminal is condemned to death, 
and has but one day left in which to obtain 
his pardon, does he find he has any hours, or 
even moments, ,to lose ? Does he complain 
of the length of the time the mercy of the 
judge has' yet granted him? Will he be 
wearied by it? Will he seek the assist- 
ance of frivolous amusements to pass those 
precious moments which are all he has left 
to secure his deliverance ? Will he not make 
the most of an interval so decisive of his 
destiny ? will he not employ the brief space 
allotted him, with the greatest anxiety and 
most unceasing care ? 
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Fools! that we are! our sentence has been 
pronounced ; our crimes render our condem- 
nation certain ; but one day is yet left us, 
in which to avoid this danger, and change 
the rigour of our eternal sentence ; this 
one day, this fleeting day, we pass indo- 
lently, in vain and puerile occupations ; 
this precious day is a burden to us, fatigues 
us, and we seek to shorten it ; scarcely can 
we find amusements sufficient to fill the 
void ! and come to the evening of it, with- 
out having put it to any other use, than 
to make ourselves more worthy of that con- 
demnation we had already incurred. 
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IRREPARABLE LOSS OF TIME. 

It is with each moment of our lives, as it 
is with that of our deaths. We can die but 
once ; and from this we conclude, as there 
are no means of repairing, by a second ca- 
reer, the errors of the first, that our earnest 
endeavours should be, to die well, as each 
lost moment will become a fixed point in 
eternity, indelibly marked and recollected, 
as we have spent it. What then is our 
blindness! our whole lives are a continual 
loss of time, which returns not, and with 
the rapidity of its course, is precipitating us 
into eternity ! 

Great God ! who art the sovereign dis- 
penser of time and moments ! in whose hands 
are our days and years ! how must thou re- 
gard our losing them, with whose duration 
thou art alone acquainted, and whose measure 
thou hast marked in determined characters L 
Moments! we perhaps may not long en — 
joy! and whose course thou wilt shortly 
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terminate! Great God! behold the best 
part of our lives already passed and lost^ 
not a single day spent seriously, for thee, 
our salvation, or eternity ! All our lives 
are like a vapour, which leaves nothing real 
or substantial, in the cloud that recalls and 
collects it. 

Great God ! shall we drag on the remain- 
der of our days in this wretched weariness 
and carelessness, which pursues us into the 
midst of our pleasures, notwithstanding the 
efforts we make to disengage ourselves? 
Will our last hour surprise us, charged with 
the vanity of all our past years ? and shaU 
there not be a serious moment in all our ex- 
istence, but the one that terminates and de- 
c^ides our everlasting destiny ? What lives, 
great God ! for souls created to serve thee ! 
tx) be called to the immortal society of thy 
Son and his saints ! enriched with thy gifts, 
^nd by them made capable of works worthy 
of eternity ! What lives ! lives that are no- 
thing, have intended nothing! and wasted 
that time by which every thing is to be 
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decided; counting those days and moments 
well spent, which have been entirely lost ! 

Lent. 



DEATH. 



Death terminates the glory of the man 
who during his life has forgotten his Creator, 
bereaving and despoiling him of every thing, 
annihilating all that was great in his sight, 
and leaving him without strength, support, 
or resource in the power of a terrible God ! 
All his friends, flatterers, slaves, and sub- 
jects, surrounded by whom, he believed 
himself immortal, cannot deliver him. Simi- 
lar to seeing a man perish, afar off, in the 
waves, tears may be shed, and vows offered 
for his deliverance, but in vain! Thus, 
alone in the struggle with death, fruitlessly 
extending his hands to all around him, the 
past appears a fugitive instant, which has 
glittered and vanished! the future, as an 
immense abyss, where he sees neither end 
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tor issue ; but where, uncertain of his 
ate, he is going to be absorbed for ever ! 
Tie world, he believied eternal, is but a 
•hantom, and disappears! Eternity, which 
e regarded as a chimera, is the terrifying 
bject before his eyes, and he is already on 
ts confines. Every thing he believed real 
nd firm, vanishes; every thing he con- 
idered frivolous and imaginary, realizes it- 
elf; his misery gives him new views, but 
;ives him not a new heart, nor new propen- 
ities. He dies undeceived, without dying 
hanged; and in despair, without being 
»enitent. » 

But to the soul of the just, the world and 
temity appear, as they always have done. 
Nothing changes, nothing finishes in his last 
Qoments but humiliations and sufferings; 
hus, delivered from all weak attachments, 
iill of good works, supported by faith in the 
)romises, and ripie for heaven, the just man 
iloses his eyes without regret upon all these 
train scenes, is transported to the bosom 
of his God, from whence he came, and 

f5 
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where his desires have been always fixed, 
and enters with peace and confidence into a 
blessed eternity ! 

ft 

Man loves only to occupy himself in low 
and earthly pursuits ; all that recalls his ori- 
gin, at the same time recalls his end, creates 
dismal and fatal thoughts, wounds his pride, 
attacks his love of life, and the foundation of 
his passions. To die ! to disappear from all 
that surrounds hini ! to enter the regions of 
eternity I a corpse ! the food of worms ! the 
horror of men ! the hideous deposit of the 
tomb ! This spectacle alone is revolting to 
the senses, disturbs the reason, blackens the 
imagination, poisons all the enjoyment of 
life; we dare not fix our eyes upon this 
frightful image ; we dismiss this bitter and 
most melancholy thought, fear, and flee 
from it as if it would hasten our last hour. 
From affected tenderness, we do not like to 
hear our departed friends mentioned ; we 
leave the places they inhabited, the paintings 
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where their lineaments are traced, and all 
that commemorates them, or death which has 
bereaved us of them. What do I say ? we 
tremble in listening to dismal recitals, and 
superstitiously belieye in sinister presages of 
our death, in events, as ridiculous as the 
reverie of a dream, the nocturnal song of a 
bird, the fortuitous number of guests, and 
meet death, in imagination, at every turn. 

Apply then, whilst God grants it you, this 
sensibility to regulate your actions; bring 
nearer to you every object that retraces this 
image, whilst it can yet trouble the false 
peace of your passion& Come sometimes to 
the tombs of your ancestors, meditate in 
the presence of their ashes, upon the vanity 
of all earthly things ; come, and sometimes 
ask what remains to them in the dark 
chambers of the grave, of their pleasures, 
dignities, and glory; come, and sometimes 
open these dismal receptacles, and, of all 
that they have formerly been in the eyes of 
men, now see what is left of them — spectres, 
whose presence you cannot support, a mass 
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of worms and corruption — and this is what 
they are in the sight of man ! But what are 
they before God ? Descend into these dwell- 
ings of horror and infection, and choose 
your place beforehand. Represent to your- 
self your last hour ; stretched upon the bed 
of pain, in mortal agonies; your stiffening 
limbs aheady seized with the coldness of 
death ; your tongue bound in its icy chains ; 
your eyes immovably fixed, and covered vrith 
a confused mist, before which every thing is 
disappearing ; surrounded by your relations 
and friends, who are making useless vows for 
your recovery; redoubling your terror and 
regrets by the tenderness of their sighs, and 
the abundance of their tears ; and the minis- 
ter of God at your side, pronouncing the 
words of faith, mercy, and confidence. Bring 
this instructive and interesting spectacle 
nearer, yourself, in the melancholy agitations 
of this sad conflict, showing, by your convul- 
sions, the last symptoms of expiring life. 
All the world is nothing to you ; stripped 
for ever of your dignities and titles, accom- 
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panied by your works alone, and going to 
appear before God ! This is not a prediction, 
it is the history of all those who die each 
day, and it is the type of your own ; meditate 
upon this terrible moment ; you will come to 
it ; the day is not far off; it will at last cer- 
tainly arrive, however distant it might have 
been ; it may be to-morrow, or in an instant ; 
and the only consolation you will then have, 
will be, that the whole study of your life has 
been the necessary preparation for death. 

The first step man makes into life, is also 
the first he makes towards the tomb, his eyes 
are no sooner opened upon the light, than the 
sentence of death is passed upon him ; and, 
as if it were a crime in him to have been 
bom, it suffices, for having lived, he must 
die. This was not our first destination; 
the author of our being animated us with 
the breath of immortality ; implanted with- 
in us the germ of life, that the revolution 
of time and years could neither weaken nor 
destroy. So admirably was his work con- 
trived, that it might defy the duration of ages, 
uninjured and unaltered. Sin alone withered 
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this divine seed ; destroying this happy ar- 
rangement; armii^ all creatures against 
man ; and in becoming a sinner, Adam be- 
came mortal ! ** By sin/' says the Apostle> 
'Meath entered into the world." We carry 
it in our. bosoms from our birth ; it seems 
as if we had previously imbibed from our 
mothers, the slow poison which keeps us 
languishing, some a longer, some a shorter 
term, but which finishes by death, and we 
die daily, for each instant lessens a portion 
of our life, and advances us a step towards 
the tomb. The body perishes, health con- 
sumes, every thing that surrounds us, de- 
stroys us ; food corrupts, medicine weakens, 
the spiritual fire that inwardly animates,^ 
yet daily consumes within us; and all our 
life is, but a long and painful anxiety. 
In this situation, what image should be 
more familiar to man than . death ? As a 
condemned criminal, wherever he casts his 
eyes, must he not behold this sad object? 
and whether we die sooner or later, can 
the difference be so great, that we should 
consider ourselves immortal upon the earth ? 
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It is true, that our destinies are not equal ; 
some live in peace, numbering the years, 
and inheriting the blessings of ancient 
times, and expire full of days, in the midst 
of a numerous progeny ; others, arrested 
half-way on their course, see, like king 
Hezekiah, the gates of the grave opening 
to receive them in the prime of life. In 
fact, man just appears, like the flower of 
the field, with scarcely an interval between 
the moment that sees it bloom, and that in 
which it fades and withers. 

The fatal instant marked for each of us, is 
a secret written in the eternal book, which 
the Lamb only has a right to open. We are 
all doubtful of the length of our days, and 
this ignorance, which ought alone to make 
us prepare for our last hour, lulls our vigi- 
lance. We think not of death, because we 
know not where, in the different periods of 
our lives, to place it. Scarcely regarding old 
age itself, as the inevitable and sure term, 
although the improbability of our ever attain- 
ing it, ought, it should seem, to limit our 
hopes, which we even extend beyond it. Our 
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fear, which cannot safely rest upon any thing, 
is, at most, a confused, vague, and unsup- 
ported feeling ; and the uncertainty of this 
event makes us careless over the grave itself! 



MAN AT THE POINT OF DEATH. 

It is in that last moment that every thing 
will appear to you very differently to what it 
does at present. You now reckon upon the 
services you have rendered to the state, 
the places you have occupied, the actions 
which have distinguished you, the wounds 
which are still the witnesses of your valour, 
the number of your campaigns, and the dis- 
tinction of your command, all are to you 
realities. The public applause which accom- 
panied them, the recompense which followed, 
the fame that published, the honours attached 
to them ; all these recall your past days, 
as days, filled, occupied, each one marked 
by some memorable event, worthy to be pre- 
served to posterity. You have distinguished 
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yourself by your understanding, froln the 
indolent men of your rank, who have always 
led an obscure, loose, . and useless life, dis- 
honouring their name, degrading themselves 
to the dust by their idle, effeminate manners; 
but upon the bed of death, in this last 
moment, when the eartli is passing away, 
and eternity approaching, your eyes will be 
opened, and the scene changed, the illusion 
which magnified these objects will be dissi- 
pated, you will see every thing as it is, and 
all that appeared so great which you have 
done for the world, glory, and fortune, will 
appear to you as nothing. 

All that surrounds the death-bed of the 
sinner, revives the remembrance of some new 
crime. The domestics that his example has 
corrupted, children neglected, a wife that he 
has grieved by other attachments, ministers 
of the church he has despised, criminal 
images of the passions still painted upon the 
walls, riches he has abused, the luxury that 
surrounds him, for which the poor and his 
creditors have suffered, the magnificence of 
his edifices, which the funds of the widow, 
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the orphan, and public misery perhaps have 
raised. '^ 'Heaven and earthy" says Job, 
** rise up in accusation against him," and 
recall the frightful history of his passitxisand 
his crimes. The more he is attached to life 
and worldly enjoyments, the more he feels 
the separation ; the more ties to be broken, 
the more wounds he opens ; and the more he 
has to part with, the more deaths he has to 
suffer. 

Separation from the riches he has with 
long and anxious care accumulated, by 
means perhaps prejudicial to his salvation; 
obstinately retaining them in defiance of the 
reproaches of his conscience, and cruelly de- 
nying them to the necessities of his brethren ; 
nevertheless they escape him, this heap of 
dross vanishes before his eyes, and he carries 
nothing with him but the regret of losing 
them, and the crimes which acquired them. 

Separation from the magnificence that 
surrounds him, and the superb mansions he 
bad erected, believing he had built himself 
an asylum from death. The luxurious vanity 
of the furniture, of which there only remains 
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« 

« 

the doleful sheet which is going to envelope 
him in the tomb ! all have forsaken him and 
fled! He begins tp regard himself as a 
stranger in the midst of his own palaces^ 
where he ought always to have considered 
himself as such ; as an unfortunate^ possess- 
ing nothing, going to be deprived of all 
that he beheld^ whose enjoyment had been 
granted him but for a season^ to augment 
his sorrow and punishment. 

Separation from his offices and honours, 
acquired by so many perils, cares, and base 
devices, enjoyed with so much insolence, and 
going perhaps to a rival. Already stretched 
upon the bed of death, stripped of all the 
ensigns of his dignity, and retaining none of 
his titles but that of " sinner." Alas ! at 
this moment, he would be contented with 
the vilest condition; he would accept as a 
favour, the most obscure and servile situa- 
tion ; he envies the fate of slaves, that are 
left upon earth ; hastening with rapid strides 
towards death, and turning his eyes reluc- 
tantly towards life. 
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Separation from his body, for which he 
had always lived, and with which he had 
contracted such strong and close ties, by in- 
dulging all its passions. He feels his house 
of clay totter, each of his senses dying by 
degrees, no longer retaining life, but by an 
expiring corpse, the cruel agonies of disease, 
and the excessive love that still attaches him 
to it, and becomes stronger in proportion as 
he approaches dissolution. 

Separation from his relations and friends, 
whom he sees surround his bed, and whose 
tears and lamentations oppress his heart, 
and make him more cruelly feel their loss. 

Separation from the world, in which he 
possessed so many distinctions, and where he 
had aggrandized, established, and spread 
himself, as if it were to be his abiding place 
for ever, from that world he could never live 
without, and where he had always been a 
principal actor, engaging so actively in its 
events, and appearing with so much talent 
and reputation for pleasing; his body is go- 
ing out of it, but all his affections are still 
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there; the world is dead to him, \>\xt he, 
though dying, is not yet dead to the world. 

Separation at last from every creature ; all 
is disappearing around him; he holds out 
his hands to all the objects that are near to 
him, but he seizes upon phantoms, a dissi- 
pating vapour, which leaves nothing sub- 
stantial in his hands. 

Advent, 



UPON THE SMALL NUMBER OF THE ELECT. 

There are few men who might not say of 
themselves, I live like the multitude, and 
those of my age, rank, and fortune ; but if 
I die in this course of life, I am lost ! Now 
what is more proper to alarm a soul, in 
which there still remains some care for salva- 
tion. Nevertheless, it is the multitude which 
tremble not ; it is but a small number of the 
righteous that apart work out their own sal- 
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vation with fear and trembling. All the rest 
are calm; they know in general, that the 
greater number condemn themselves, yet 
imagine, that after having lived like others, 
they will be distinguished from them at thmr 
death ; thus, each one makes his case a chi- 
merical exception, and augurs favourably for 
himself. 

And it is upon this I address you, my bre- 
thren, here assembled. I speak not of the 
rest of mankind. I look upon you as if you 
were alone upon earth, and the thought 
troubles and alarms me. I suppose this is 
your last hour, and the end of the universe, 
that the heavens are opening above your 
heads, and Jesus Christ appears in his glory 
in the midst of this temple ! and you are here 
assembled, as trembling criminals, upon 
whom is going to be pronounced sentence of 
pardon or eternal death. You have vainly 
flattered yourselves, you shall die, such as you 
are to dav. All these intentions <^ amend- 
ment amuse, and will amuse you to the hour 
of your death ; it is the experience of all ages. 
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yet all you will then find new in you^ will 
be mo6t likely an increased account beyond 
that you would gire to day» and by what 
you would be, were you brought into judg* 
noent this moment, you may almost decide 
what will be your fate when departingthis life. 
Or, I would ask you, and I ask you, struck 
with terror whilst I ask, not separating, in 
this point, your destiny from my own, 
but feeling myself the same impression that 
I would wish you to partake of, I would ask 
you then, if Jesus Christ were now to appear 
in the midst of this assembly, (the most au* 
gust in the world,) to judge us, and to make 
the terrible distinction between the goats and 
the sheep, do you believe that the greatest 
number of us who are here present, should 
be i^aced on the right hand ? do you believe 
that at least the distribution would be equal? 
do you believe that he might find here only 
ten righteous? which the Lord could not 
formerly in five cities ? I ask you. You are 
ignorant; and I also am ignorant. Thou 
alone, O my God ! knowest those who be- 
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long to thee ! but if we know not those who 
do belong to him, we know, at least, that 
sinners do not. Now who are the faithfiil 
here assembled ? Titles and dignities ought 
not to be counted for any thing ; you will be 
deprived of all these before Jesus Christ ! — 
Who are they ? — Many sinners who will not 
convert themselves; still more who would, 
but defer their conversion ; many others who 
never convert themselves but to relapse ; in 
fact, a great number, which believe they 
have no cause for conversion, this is the 
state of the reprobated ! take away these four 
kinds of sinners from this holy assembly ! — 
for they must be taken away at the great 
day. Appear now ye righteous! — where are 
ye ? — Remnant of Israel, pass to the right ! — 
Wheat of Jesus Christ, withdraw yourselves 
from the stubble destined for the fire! — O 
God ; where are thine elect? and what re- 
mains of thine heritage ? 

Our loss is almost certain, but we , think 
not of. it ; even in that terrible separation 
that will one day take place, should there be 
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but one sinner in this assembly, on the side 
of the condemned, and a voice from heaven 
were now in this temple to assure us of it, 
without naming the person, which of us 
would not tremble tot himself? who amongst 
us would not fear to be the unhappy one ? 
which of us would not immediately refer to 
his conscience, to examine if his crimes had 
not deserved this punishment ? which of us, 
seized with fear, would not ask of Jesus 
Christ, as the apostles of old, '' Lord, is it 
I ? and if the answer is delayed, which of 
us would not strive to avert this awful 
catastrophe by the tears and sighs of a sin- 
cere repentance ! 

Lent, 



a 
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DEATH OF THE SINNER. 

The dying sinner, finds nothing but over- 
whelming regret in the memory of the past, 
images of affliction in all that is before 
his eyes, and dismaying terrors in anti- 
cipating the future, knows not whom to 
apply to ; not to the world, which is vanish- 
ing from him, nor to men, who know not 
how to deliver him from death; nor to a just 
God, whom he regards as a declared enemy, 
and from whom he expects no more indul- 
gence, — rolls in his own horrors! torments 
himself, struggles to escape death, who has 
seized him, or at least, to fly from himself— 
there darts from his dying eyes, I know not 
what, of gloom and ferocity, which expresses 
the agony of his soul ! He pronounces, from 
the depth of his misery, words mingled with 
grQans^ which are but partially heard, that 
we cannot tell, if they ^re the accents of des- 
pair or repentance. He casts his affiighted 
looks towards the heaven of his crucified 
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A, which leaves it doubtfiil^ if it be fear 
hope, love or hatred, that they testify, 
undergoes such tortures, that we are ig- 
tmt, if it is the dissolution of soul and body, 
the soul feeling the approach of its Judge, 
sighs deeply, but we know not if it is the 
ollection of his crimes that extorts them, 
despair at quitting life. At last, in the 
1st of these dreadful struggles, his eyes 
ome fixed, his features disfigured, his 
uth livid, and opens of itself, his counte- 
ice distorted, his whole spirit shudders, 
I by this final efibrt, his miserable soul is 
a with reluctance from his corpse of clay ! 
B into the hands of God, and finds itself 
QC at the feet of his awful tribunal ! 

Advent. 



o2 
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DEATH OF THE RIGHTEOUS. 

When we are arrived at the port, how 
sweet is the remembrance of past storms and 
tempests, and when we have come off con- 
querors in the race, how we love, in imagi- 
nation, to retrace our steps over those parts 
of our career, most identified by the labours 
and obstacles which caused their celebrity. 
It appears to me, that the righteous are then 
like Moses, dying upon the holy mountain, 
who, before he expired, turned his head from 
the top of that sacred place, and casting his 
eyes upon the extent of countries, people, and 
kingdoms he had traversed and left behind 
him, recapitulates the innumerable perils he 
escaped there, his combats with so many 
vanquished nations, the fatigues of the de- 
sert, the ambuscade of the Midianites^ the 
murmurs and calumnies of his brethren, the 
broken rocks, the difficulties of the roads 
surmounted, the dangers of Egypt overcome, 
the waters of the red sea divided, the suffer- 
ings of hunger, thirst, and weariness com- 
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bated, and arrived at last at the end of 
so many labours, he salutes from afar his 
father's happy land of promise, sings the 
hymn of thankgiving, enjoys in death the 
remembrance of so many dangers avoided, 
and the view of that place of repose the 
Lord shows him at a distance, looks upon 
the sacred mountain where he is going to die, 
as the recompense of his toils, and the happy 
termination of his course. 

Advent, 



EDUCATION. 



The education of St. Francis de Paul 
equalled his birth. He did not resemble 
Moses, in being skilled in the sciences and 
learning of the Egyptians, but, like him, he 
received, as from God himself, the book of 
the law, whose precepts and ordinances he 
explained. Nor was he, like St. Paul, in- 
structed at the feet of Gamaliel, in the depth 
and variety of opinions and doctrines, but. 
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similar to that apostle, his faith rose to the 
highest heavens, and there he learnt those 
secrets that the profane are not worthy to 
hear. It was the dew of grace that instructed 
him, and not the work of nature : persuaded 
that tongues must cease, prophecies &il, 
science must be destroyed^ and that love only 
endures for ever ; he gave to the winds that 
knowledge which puffeth up, to lay hold on 
that charity which edifieth. He was a scribe, 
instructed in the writings of the kingdom 
of heaven, who drew from the sole trea- 
sury of grace those ancient and modem illu- 
minations, which we have not, we never can 
have, but by halves, and by dint of watchings 
and researches. We did not see him in our 
most famous universities, surpassing the 
aged in knowledge, exciting admiration by 
his youth and brilUant hopes, and opening, 
by the splendor of his first r^utation, a 
thousand ambitious views to his family. 
Scarcely had he conversed with men, whw 
the Spirit of God conducted him to the 
desert! a resolution of perpetual retreat, 
which in us, is the tardy fruit of age and 
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reflection, was in him, the eflPorts of child- 
hood ; and following the traces of his pre- 
carsor, he weitt and drew from penitence and 
soUtude that high reputation for sanctity, 
which alone is authorised boldly to reprove 
vice in the people, and even princes with 
their excesses. 

Fanegyric vpon St. Francis de Paul, 

Education, which generally in other men 
embellishes and cultivates a rough and un- 
grateful soil, only discovered the richness of 
his ; and at an age when the use of reason is 
rarely allowed, we find him at maturity. In 
the amusements of infancy, he discovered 
the outlines of his great qualities. Similar 
to the evangelic grain, which in its myste- 
rious smallness, gives hope of growth which 
will raise it above the highest plants, and 
whose sacred branches will one day serve as 
an asylum for the birds of heaven. 

On . the other hand, " the wicked," says 
the prophet, " go astray from their birth," 
but he made his passions subservient to his 
reason, and at that period when the errors of 
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the heart are reckoned, (if we may use the 
expression,) amongst the accomplishments 
of the age, like the pious king of Israel, 
he played in his youth with lions, as we 
should with the most innocent and tractable 
lambs. 

Funeral Oration upon M, de ViUercnf. 



IMPORTANCE OF EARLY HABITS. 

We shall not gather in old age that which 
was not sown in youth. If you "sow cor- 
ruption," says the apostle, ** you shall reap 
corruption." You say every day yourselves, 
that we always die as we have lived, that 
characters are unchangeable, that .we carry 
into advanced life, all the faults and passions 
of our early days, and there is no greater 
happiness than to form in our youth those 
laudable inclinations which accustom us, as 
the prophet says, from childhood, " to the 
yoke of the Lord." 
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In fact, my brethren, if we solely regarded 
our repojse in this life, and had no other in- 
terest than to prepare for ourselves quiet and 
happy days, what previous enjoyment it 
M^ould be, to stifle in their birth, and turn at 
last to virtue, so many violent passions 
which afterwards rend the heart, and cause 
Ul the bitterness and misfortune of life; 
what felicity, to have encouraged none but 
innocent and amiable propensities, to be 
spared the wretched recollection of so many 
criminal pleasures, which corrupt the heart, 
ind sully the imagination, leaving a thou- 
sand shameful and importunate images, 
tvhich accompany us almost into virtue, sur- 
rive our crimes, and are frequently the cause 
[>f new ones; what happiness to have passed 
)ur first years in tranquil and harmless plea- 
sures, to have accustomed ourselves to con- 
tentment, and not contracted the mournful 
necessity of engaging in violent and criminal 
pleasures, making the peace and sweetness 
Df innocence and virtue insupportable, by the 
long indulgence of ardent and tumultuous 
passions. When youth is passed in decency 

g5 
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and dread of vice, it draws mercy upon the 
remainder of life ; the Lord himself watches 
over our paths, and we are the well-beloved 
objects of his care and paternal goodness. 

Advent. 



CHOICE OF PROFESSION. 

The choice of a profession is that of all 
circumstances in which mistakes are most 
common; it is usually settled at un age, 
when reason has scarcely dawned, and long 
before she is capable of preference ; a deter- 
mination where the most scrupulous circum- 
spection fears to mistake, is always the work 
of the amusements and puerile tastes of in- 
fancy. Hardly do we begin to stammer, 
when the most serious affair of life is already 
decided, and the irrevocable words which 
pronounce our destiny, are the first we are 
taught to form before we have learnt to un- i 
derstand them. We early use our tender 
minds to these suggested ideas, and the des^ 
tination of our future life is nothinor more 
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than the first impression of infancy; thus 
before our inclinations are developed, or that 
we know what we are, we form for ourselves 
lasting engagements, and impede that which 
we ought to make for ever. 

If we wait to make this election till we are 
more advanced in life, caution is not the less 
necessary; it is chance and circumstances 
that generally decide. A sacred dignity unex- 
pectedly acquired, instantly divests us of the 
ignominy of the age, and instals us in the 
holy office. The death of our elder brother 
changes our views, re-unites us to society, 
from which we are just retiring, and our vo- 
cation to the altar expires in proportion as we 
see our new worldly hopes revive. A simple 
antipathy is frequently the only reason we have 
for suddenly withdrawing from the commu- 
nity, and precipitating ourselves into solitude. 
A tie of friendship engages us to follow the 
fate and fortune of our friend. In fact, in 
all the occurrences of life, there are not any 
where Christian prudence has less influence, 
than in the choice of a profession, and this 
is the reason that there are none where mis- 
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takes are so common; for how will you avoid 
committing an error in so important and 
serious a decision, to which you bring less 
precaution than to all your other minor pro- 
ceedings. The chief object being to attain a 
happy result, it would be madness to prefer 
the path that had been chosen, only from what 
appeared in it most brilliant and agreeable, 
rather than from the assistance and facilities 
we should find there, to help us happily 
on our career. But from this principle 
arise so many defective vocations, — let us 
remount to the source ?— whence comes it, 
that this man has assumed the robe? because 
he thought he should get on better in the 
magisterial department than in the military. 
How is it that another has followed the pro- 
fession of arms ? It is, that his name, and 
the services of his ancestors, permitted his 
aspiring to every thing, and any other would 
have left him in the obscurity of private hfe. 
Why does this one pay all that he is worth 
for a place near the person of the prince ? It 
is, that *' the nearer the eye of the master, the 
nearer the source of his favours." What 
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are the motives that lead this one to the holy 
altar? What seeks he in the church? Her 
treasures, functions, honours, or her minis- 
try ? the splendor of the sanctuary, or the 
God who is adored there ? The only qualifi- 
cations he brings to a ministry of humility, 
are views of elevation and glory ; to a minis- 
try of labour and solicitude, hopes of ease 
and idleness ; to a disinterested ministry of 
modesty and charity, projects of profusion 
and luxury; and like the infidel Heliodo- 
rus, he enters the temple, because he has 
always heard, that, immense riches and the 
holy spoils of the* people are to be found 
there ! 

It is cupidity alone that makes the com- 
mon diversities in our situations, for as the 
Spirit of God could not be the author of 
these human motives, a choice which is the 
work of covetousness, can only be favourable 
to covetousness ; views of fortune, elevation, 
and pleasure, have opened the way you are 
pursuing, and your unfortunate inclinations 
to vice will there find inevitable snares to 
idleness, pride, ambition, and sensuality; 
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you will be a voluptuous worldling, sm am- 
bitious courtier, an im^Hous soldier, an unjust 
magistrate, or corrupt minister, because you 
have chosen the world for its pleasures, the 
court for its favour, the army for its Ucen- 
tiousness, the robe for vain distinction, or 
the altar for the honours and riches of the 
sanctuary ! 

It is human respect that presides almost 
always at the decision of our destinies, gene- 
rally urging and determining us to a choice 
which all our inclinations disavow ; thus, 
one takes up arms and follows a profession, 
where a thousand reasons of disposition, 
taste, conscience, and interest itself should 
have opposed,; but bom with a name, he 
dared not confine himself to domestic cares, 
which the world would have regarded as un- 
worthy sloth, and. a disgrace to his family. 
Another prefers a dangerous celibacy to 
degrading his rank in life; exposing him- 
self to all the consequences of his frailty^ 
rather than dishonour his name by an un-" 
equal alliance. This one, without any incli- 
nation for seclusion, consecrates himself to 
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the Lord from pure pride; because he has 
nothing to support his title, or establish him- 
self suitably, and a holy asylum appears to 
him more honourable in tbe eyes of men, 
than a servile and obscure fortune. Scarcely 
any one takes upon himself the decision of 
his own destination. If he is his own mas- 
ter, it is the fear of men, wand their judg- 
ments, that decide him. If young, the will 
of his parents is regarded as a law, not 
daring to make known his wishes, which 
contradict their designs, he stifles repug- 
nance, which soon becomes crime. How 
inhuman and barbarous ! to raise one child 
higher than his ancestors, and to make him 
the idol of their vanity, they reckon nothing of 
sacrificing all the others, both here and here- 
after. They tear them from the world, and 
their authority supersedes a vocation for re^- 
tirement. These unfortunate victims are 
dragged to the altar, and immolated to 
the ambition of their fathers, rather than to 
the greatness of God, who is worshipped 
there. They give to the church ministers 
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she has not called, vfho accept the holy 
office as a detested -yoke, an unjust law 
has imposed upon them. In fact, provided 
it is a family which glitters in pomp and 
worldly honours, it matters not, that the 
sacred shades conceal sorrow, disgust, tears, 
and despair. 

In bestowing upon us life and Uberty, God 
has not surrendered the right he has to his 
own work. It is not for us to dispose of 
ourselves ; it is for him solely to employ us, 
according to the views he had, in forming us, 
by regulating the application of those talents 
which we received from him. Thus, scarcely 
had the first man become conscious of exist- 
ence, than he began the culture of that de- 
lightful place he was to inhabit, and it ap- 
pears that his Creator, in appointing, him 
this occupation, intimated to his descendants, 
that it was he alone that should direct their 
employments and pursuits, in the universe 
where he had placed them. But, if his sove- 
reign power did not give him this right over 
his creatures, his wisdom would establish him 
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sole arbiter of our fates, because, knowing 
already the secret bias jof our hearts, which 
developed in the first dawn of our passions, all 
that we should be hereafter; and judging 
how we should be. affected by the various 
operations of virtue and vice, in the infinity 
of situations in which he WK>uld place us, 
discovering a thousand concealed dispositions 
unknown to ourselves, and only requiring op- 
portunity to appear: alone, when he drew 
all from nothing, and gave to his creatures 
this admirable and harmonious arrangement, 
which the duration of time can never alter, 
he only could foresee, in this well assorted 
group, the circumstances of the age, nation, 
country, birth, talents, and estate, most 
favourable to our salvation, connecting them 
by the pure effects of his mercy, as it were, 
to form the thread of our destiny. God only 
knows us — ^we know not ourselves— and it 
is true, we cannot even choose or decide upon 
a situation in life, without erring, because 
• we do not sufficiently understand what will 
>^ be best for us. Seduced by our inclinations. 
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carried away by our prejudiced^ and blinded 

by the tumult of our senses, they deceive us 

iu all that surrounds us. We come forth the 

same from the sovereign hands of divine 

wisdom, our own guides and supports, and 

resemble the prodigal in the gospel, in 

obliging the father of the family to leave 

to our caprice and disposal, those gifts 

and talents, whose application he would 

himself direct, breaking the ties of depend- 

ance which unite us to him, and instead of 

living under the protection of his arm, he 

suffers us to wander in strange countries, 

and far from his presence. 

Lent. 
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FAITH IS PREFERABLE TO DOUBT. 

I go still farther — if even in the doubts the 
infidel entertains upon the future^ things 
could be equal, and the vague uncertainties 
that render him incredulous, could i)alance 
the solid and evident truths which promise 
us immortality — I say, that were the reasons 
even equally forcible, i^ should at least be 
desired, that the sentiment of faith upon the 
immortality of our souls, should be true, a 
sentiment which does so much honour to 
man, teaching him that his origin is celestial 
and his hopes eternal, and it should be 
wished that the- doctrine of the infidel was 
false — a doctrine so sad and humiliating, 
which confounds him with the beasts^ mak- 
ing him live but for the body, giving him 
neither end, destination, nor hope, limiting 
his destiny to a few fleeting, mournful, un- 
quiet days, passed upon earth: and amind bom 
with some degree of superiority, would pre- 
fer deceiving itself into honour, rather than 
declaring itself of a party so degrading to its 
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being ; what kind of soul then has the in- 
fidel received from nature, so little favourable 
to a better belief, than, that he is bom but 
for this world only, and regards with com- 
placency this vile assemblage of dust, the 
companion of sheep and oxen? What a 
monster in the universe ought the infidel to 
be, even to distrust a common sentiment, 
because it is too glorious for his nature, or 
to beUeve, that the vanity of men alone has 
introduced it upon the earth, and persuaded 
them they are immortal? 

But no!, these materialists are right to re- 
fuse the honour religion has conferred upon 
them, and to persuade themselves, that their 
souls are dust, and perish with their bodies ; 
sensual, immodest, and eifeminate, they 
have no other curb than a brutal instinct, 
no other rule than their unbridled passions, 
no other occupation but to rouse by new ar- 
tifices their sensual desires already satisfied. 
These characters ought not to have much 
trouble in believing they have no principle of 
spiritual life, that the body is all their being, 
and imitating the manners of beasts, they 
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are to be excused for attributing to them- 
selves their nature. But let them not judge 
of all men by themselves, there are still upon 
earth men, chaste, temperate, and modest, 
who do not transfuse into nature the shameful 
passions of their will, nor entirely degrade 
humanity by unworthily degrading them- 
selves, but seek their equals amongst men ; 
whilst the others, finding themselves almost 
alone in the universe, will see that they are 
rather monsters, than the common produc- 
tions of nature. 

At the same time, the infidel is not only a 
fool, because, where the reasons are equal, 
his heart and glory should decide in favour 
of faith ; but, as it has already been asked, 
**what does the infidel risk in believing?" 
He will live with honour, honesty, and inno- 
cence ; he will be mild, affable, just, sin- 
cere, rehgious, a generous friend, faithful 
husband, and just master; he will moderate 
his passions, which make all the misery 
of his life, abstain from pleasures and ex- 
cesses, which bring on a wretched old age 
and deranged fortune, and enjoy a virtu- 
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OU8 reputation . and general esteem — this is 
what he risks. Should all finish with this 
life« this is the only secret to pass it 
tranquilly and happily, and is all the in- 
convenience I can find. If there be no 
eternal reward, what will he have lost in 
waiting for it? He will lose some sensual 
and fleeting pleasures, which would soon 
have tired him by the disgust that followed 
them, or tyrannized over him by the new de- 
sires they excited ; he has lost the frightful 
satisfaction of being for the instant he ap- 
pears upon earth, cruel, unnatural, volup- 
tuous, without faith, manners, or conscience, 
despised, perhaps dishonoured in the midst 
of his own people. I see no greater misfor- 
tune ; he again falls into nothing, and his 
error has no other consequence. 

But if there is a futurity ! if he is deceiving 
himself in refusing to believe it, what does 
he not risk ? The loss of eternal blessings, 
the possession of thy glory, O my God! 
which would make him happy for ever. 
Even this is but the beginning of his misfor- 
tunes; he is gomg to find in devouring 
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flames, measureless and endless punishment', 
an eternity of rage and horror ! Compare 
these two destinies ? which part will the in- 
fidel here take ? will he risk the short dura- 
tion of days ? or will he risk a whole eternity ? 
will he cling to the present, which may finish 
to-^morrow, and where he never could have 
been happy ? or will he not fear the future, 
which is boundless as God himself? Who 
is the wise man, were the uncertainty even 
equal, that dares to hesitate here ? and what 
name shall we give the infidel, who having 
nothing but frivolous doubts, sees on the 
side of faith, authority, example, prescrip- 
tion, reason, the voice of all ages, and the 
whole world, alone takes the frightful risk 
of unbelief, dies tranquilly, as if he ought 
no longer to live, and there were no future 
existence, leaves his eternal destiny to 
chance, and goes softly to hazard this tre- 
mendous event ! 
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ON CHARITY. 

Charity is not a blind, whimsical senti- 
ment, a natural inclination, a sympathy of 
temper and constitution, but a just, enlight- 
ened and reasonable duty, a love, that pro- 
ceeds from the influences of grace, and the 
views of faith. To love our brethren pro- 
perly, and not merely from caprice, is to love 
them as ourselves ; it is charity only which 
makes us true friends, and love each other 
as we ought. Inclination changes incessantly, 
and thinks only of herself; charity seeks 
but the interest of others, and never her own. 
Inclination cannot stand the test of a loss, a 
dispute, a disgrace; but charity is stronger 
than death. Inclination hates every thing 
that opposes her ; charity accommodates her- 
self and endures every thing. Inclination is 
blind, and frequently represents even the vices 
of our brethren as amiable ; but charity never 
applauds iniquity, and only loves the truth in 
others. Thus the friends of sjaceare in others 
more to be depended upon than those of na- 
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ture, for the ties formed by charity wDl never 
be dissolved ; but the same inclination that 
unites our hearts one instant, separates them 
the next for ever ! 

Lent, 



The zeal of charity renders her beloved 
and respected, even by those whom she re- 
proves and corrects* If she does not make 
vice odious, she at least makes the perpe- 
trators contemptible ; and if she does not 
reclaim them, she makes them respect virtue. 
So tender is her Compassion for her perishing 
brethren, that there is nothing touching or 
attractive that she does not exhibit to save 
them ; if she sometimes exceeds, it is more 
from mildness and tenderness than from ri- 
gour and harshness. With maternal affec- 
tion, she each day presents her children to 
Jesus Christ ; and ingenious in removing 
every thing that can wound their delicate 
weakness, she conceals from them her suffer- 
ings and anxieties on their account. If un- 
successful in her cares, her tears and sighs 
are her only revenge for their ingratitude. 

H 
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Her love seems even to grow in proportion to 
their wanderings, and the nearer she sees 
them on the point of perishing, the more it 
is awakened and alarmed, leaving or return* 
ing to her, she never loses sight of them, 
carrying them always in her bosom. Their 
danger interests her more, than their cruelty 
towards herself; she would unreluctantly 
consent to be in a manner anathematized, 
provided they were not so with respect to 
Jesus Christ. Vexation and ill humour 
never dictate her remonstrances, and bar- 
barous and unnatural must they be, whom a 
pastor of this character did not find sejQsible 
of his cares and affection — success beyond 
his expectations would reward him. Such is 
the mildness of that zeal, derived from cha- 
rity. 

Conference. 
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TRUE CHARITY. 

Charity conceiJs every thing, scarcely dis- 
cerning the evil that all the world perceives, 
yet wishing us to be aware of it ; hides what 
she cannot excuse, but makes no allowance 
for what are termed justifialde appearances — 
at least, lessens their plausilnlity. We fancy 
we glorify God, when we judge our brethren 
most imperfect, and more subject to human 
weakness than they appear ta be, applauding 
ourselves upon some discovery that happens 
to confirm our suspicions ; yet nothing resem- 
bles charity less, than this evil eye which 
opens but to discover the faults of our bre- 
thren. For the same charity which makes 
us desire the salvation of all men, shows us 
in them a thousand resources, which makes 
us expect it ; she sees even in their passions, 
hopes of return to regularity and righteous^ 
ness, and through the frivolous pleasures to 
which they are at present addicted, discovers 
hearts, susceptible of the day of grace^ con- 
sidering even their errors to proceed rather 

h2 
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from temptation, than th^ entire depravity of 
a soul absorbed in vice, and attributes their 
wanderings more to carelessness, the torrent 
of their passions, and the force of example, 
than to maUgnity ; far from misrepresenting 
the most distant symptoms of good, by ma- 
licious conjectures, she hails them as the 
harbingers of an approaching change, and 
knows not how to distrust the appearance of 
piety, or to suspect hypocrisy under the si- 
mular of virtue. A holy simplicity always 
engages her in favour of her weaker brethren. 
Simple, and incapable of artifice, she is still 
less so of suspicion, and is not on her guard 
against the pious error, which does honour 
to religion, by judging too favourably, only 
fearing that temerity which suspects evil 
where there is none, for the world justifies, 
by false accusations, its censures against 
piety, which it dishonours. In all events, 
where different appearances produce opposite 
judgments, she never sees but the favour- 
able side ; and this charitable disposition is 
the most proper to regain our brethren from 
the paths of iniquity, when they see us, in 
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spite of their disorders, hoping every thing 
for their salvation, and speaking the lan- 
guage which apparently softens those crimes 
of which they are ashamed, making them 
observe resources of grace in themselves, 
when they considered they were absolutely 
rejected of God, and to discover in the cha- 
racter of their hearts, (before they had given 
themselves up to the world and sin,) those 
inclinations which recall them to their duty; 
thus when they see us change, as it were, in 
their favour, this charity and tender zeal 
almost bhnds them with the excess of its ten* 
demess, softens and transports them, in holy 
confusion, to love the truth, and endears 
those who have announced it to them. 

Conference. 
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AFFABILITY. 

It might be said^ that pride, which is 
usually the vice of the greats should only be 
the mean resource of the obscure and low ; 
and it seems much more excusable for the 
base-bora to inflate, and try to raise them- 
selvesy by its secret workings, to the level of 
those they find by birth so far above them. 
Nothing is so offen(^ve to mpn of common 
and vulgar descent, as the vast distance 
chance has placed between them and the 
great; they flatter themselves in the vain 
persuasion that nature has been unjust in 
thus disposing of them, whilst she reserves 
the splendor of blood and titles for so many 
others, whose only merit is their name. The 
lower they find themselves, the less they be- 
lieve they are in their places ; thus insolence 
and haughtiness are often the lot of the 
vilest of the populace, and, more than once, 
the ancient reigns of this monarchy have 
seen them rise to shake off the yoke of the 
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great and noble, conspiring their ruin and 
total destruction. 

The great, on the<coatrary, so elevated by 
nature, should find their glory in humility ; 
they have no more distinction to give them- 
selves from rank smd birth, and can only 
obtain it by afiabiUty ; and if pride may still 
be allowed them, it is in making themselves 
humane and accessible. 

It is true, that affability is the inseparable 
and sure mark of greatness. The descend* 
ants of an ancient and illustrious race, the 
superiority of whose name, and the antiquity 
of whose family no one disputes, do not em- 
blazon on their foreheads the escutcheon of 
their forefathers, they would leave you in ig- 
norance, were it possible, but the public mo- 
numents speak for them, and supersede their 
testimony ; they display th^r greatness by a 
noble simplicity, making themselves more 
honoured in receiving reluctantly the respect 
which is their due ; and amongst so many 
title* that distinguish them, poHteness and 
affability are the only ones they affect ; those, 
on the contrary, whose antiquity is doubtful, 
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the pre-eminence and distinction of whose 
ancestors are questioned^ always fear that 
we should be ignorant of their high extrac- 
tion, have it incessantly in their mouths^ be- 
lieving they establish its truth by an affecta- 
tion of pride and haughtiness, substituting 
stateliness for titles, and exacting more than 
tlieir due, make us contest even what we 
ought to render them. 

Pride then has its source in mediocrity, 
which it is no more than a stratagem to con- 
ceal, a certain proof that we should lose by 
closer inspection ; yet, the very pride that is 
used to cover our defects and weaknesses, 
betrays and manifests them — is made, if 1 
dare say so, to supply the want of merit, 
and we know that nothing resembles merit 
less than pride. 

Thus the greatest men, sire, have always 
been the most affable. A poor woman came 
and exposed her simple domestic troubles to 
David i and if the splendor of the throne is 
tempered by the affability of the sovereign, 
the affability of the sovereign sets off the 
splendor and majesty of the throne* 
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Our kings, sire, lose nothing in being ac- 
cessible ; the love of the people 3ecures them 
the respect which is their due. The throne 
is established for the asylum of those who 
come to implore your justice or your cle- 
mency; the more you facilitate its access to 
your subjects, the more you increase its 
glory; it is but just, that the nation in the 
world which best loves its masters, should 
have the best right to approach them. Show, 
sire, to your people, all the gifts and admi- 
rable qualities heaven has bestowed upon 
you ; let them by seeing you, anticipate the 
happiness they expect from your reign. The 
charms and majesty of your person, the good- 
ness and uprightness of your disposition will 
always secure more of their homage than 
that which belongs to your authority and 
power. 

These effeminate and invisible princes, 
these Ahasueruses, before whom it was a 
crime worthy of death for Esther even to 
appear without orders, and whose presence 
alone congeals the blood in the veins of 

h6 
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the suppliants^ were no m(»re, upon near 
inspection^ than weak idols, without soul, 
life, courage, or yirtue, giren up in the 
depths of their palaces to vile slaves^ se- 
parated, as if unworthy to be seen, from the 
commerce of men, or as if men of the same 
form were not worthy to behold them^ Ob- 
scurity and solitude composed all their ma- 
jesty. 

There is in afiability a sort of confidence, 
which well becomes the great; who are not 
afraid they shall lower themselves by condes- 
cension, \diich is a kind of pacific valour 
and coumge. Fear and weakness alone ren- 
der us proud and inaccessible. 

Besides, sire, princes and great men, of 
disdainful and severe manners, are inexcu- 
sable, so little would it cost them to con- 
ciliate the hearts of others ; neither • study 
nor effort would be necessary ; a gracious 
smile, a kind look, would. suffice; rank gives 
the value, and the people consider these as 
every thing. " The serenity of the king's 
countenance," says the Scripture, ''is life 
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and happiness to the people, and his sweet 
and gracious smile, like the dews of evening 
upon the dry and parched earth." 

Has not nature already imposed sufficiently 
upon the common people, and those imhap- 
pily bom in a state of dependance ? and is it 
not enough that their misfortunes, or low and 
mean condition, oblige them to cringe and 
submit, and must the vile yoke be increased 
by contempt and pride, which are so much 
more deserving of it ? Is not the misery of 
servitude sufficient? must they be made to 
blush for it as a crime? or if either is to be 
ashamed of his state shall it be the poor 
who suffer it? or the great who abuse it ? 

It is true, that it is often humour, not 
pride, which effaces that placidity from the 
countenances of the great, which renders 
them easy of access. Occupied by their 
pleasures, and fatigued with the homage 
they receive with indifference, it seems as if 
their condescension became an importunate 
duty, and from the habit of being ho- 
noured, they are tired of the honours that 
are rendered them, often withdrawing from 
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public attention to avoid the weariness of 
appearing sensible of it. But how unna- 
tural must he be> who makes a trouble of 
appearing humane. Is it not barbarous, not 
only to be unmoved, but to receive, even 
ungraciously, marks of love and respect from 
those who are dependant upon us ? Is it not 
to declare aloud, that we do not merit the 
affection of the people when we repel their 
kind proofs of attachment ? Can they al- 
lege, in those moments of fretfulness, that 
it is the vexation the cares of greatness 
and authority entail upon them ? and is ca- 
price then the privilege of the great, and to 
be the excuse of their vices ? 

Alas ! if to be sometimes cruel and ill-tem- 
pered, a burden to ourselves as well as to 
others, could ever be allowed, it would be to 
those, whom hunger, misery, domestic ne- 
cessities, and every kind of dismal care sur- 
round, they would be more excusable who 
already with sorrow, bitterness, and despair, 
in their hearts, suffered some tokens of dis- 
content to escape them. But, that the 
great, the prosperous of the earth, for whom 
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every thing smiles^ and joys and pleasures 
accompany every where, that they should 
pretend to draw from their felicity itself, the 
privilege of excusing their whimsical griefs 
and caprices, as if it were permitted them, 
because they are happier, to be more pee* 
vish, restless, and inaccessible > supposing 
they have acquired by prosperity the right 
of overwhelming with their arrogance the 
wretches who already groan beneath their 
authority. Great God ! is it their prero- 
gative or punishment, for the bad use they 
make of their power, that anxieties and 
fretfulness seem to be the lot of the great, 
whilst serenity and innocent enjoyment is 
that of the people* 

AflPability, when derived from humanity, 
is not merely the outward display of a super- 
ficial virtue, but a sentiment produced by 
goodness and tenderness of heart; it would 
be derision and insult to the unhappy, if affa- 
bility in giving us an engaging and open 
countenance, shut up our compassion, mak- 
ing us appear accessible to their complaints, 
but rendering us insensible to their distresses. 

Lent. 
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I figure to myself our excellent prelate, 
with his affable and serene manners, always 
gracious and easy of access^ jdacing his per- 
son and dignity, (if I may use the expres- 
sion,) at the disposal of all hours, retaining 
only the privilege of being solicited. I re- 
present him,^ (and how can I do so without 
renewing your grief in pleasing retirement,) 
enjoying, in .die midst of your famiUe&, the 
pleasures of private life, not from the vain 
affectation of supporting by seclusion that 
dignity which had been established for others. 

Was it necessary to gain admittance to 
him to purchase, by endless' delays, and a 
thousand unpleasant formalities and denials 
still more so, a momenta's audience? and 
what barrier ever existed between, us, but that 
of discretion and respect ? Did we ever see 
him affect those moments of solitude, in* 
vented to encourage idleness, and noiake the 
most of rank? Did his, resemble those man* 
sions of pride and luxury, where they who 
attend upon business, consider more how' 
they are to come before their judge, than to 
appealfor right and justice? and in profound 
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silence and Te8pect> that approaobes tp wor- 
ship, they wait until the divmify appears, who 
causes many to. suffer more from weariness 
than misfortune, as formerly at the pool in 
Jerusalem, after long watdiing, the angel of 
the Lord at length appeared, and scarcely 
healed one sick person. 

The contagion of pomp and greatness did 
not produce in him the proud look and insa- 
tiable desire spdcen of by the prophet; con- 
tent to deserve our homage, he did not exact 
it — nay more, he would not receive it ; one 
could almost say, that those re^)ectful defer* 
ences, so agreeably refreshing the cares of 
power, were to . him its greatest fatigues* 
Far from those delicate frivolities generally 
remarked in the great, before i/i^iom a simple 
emission is a crime, that a thousand atten- 
tions and assiduities can scarcely expiate; 
vain idols; who are not to be approached but 
with seryility, nor attended but with solem- 
nity, nor touched but with religious awe; 
who, like the ark of Israel, will strike you 
dead, if, by too much anxiety even to assist 
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thern^ you are not sufficiently ^careful to re- 
spect their dignity. 

Funeral Oration ofM,de ViUart. 

Was there ever so much goodness and afia- 
bility united to such high birth and superi- 
ority of genius ? You knew him, gentlemen, 
and can imagine him still living amongst us, 
and maintaining towards all, that air of noble 
simplicity, which attracted universal esteem; 
what he retained of his rank, made his con- 
descension more amiable, and by an insepa- 
rable personal attraction, he so strongly 
re-assured respect and timidity, that in re- 
tiring from his conversation, we enjoyed the 
pleasure of being charmed with him, and not 
discontented with ourselves. 

Thus he left to the august splendor of his 
birth, the dignity that made it respected, 
divesting greatness of pride and stateliness, 
which diminishes, but never adds to the 
great. 

Funeral OratUm on the Prince de Conti 
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Majestic without pomp, she did not con- 
sider pride as the necessary consequence of 
rank : the majesty which surrounded her^ 
was affable and accessible^ and we offered 
our hearts with our homage^ Magnificence^ 
so frequently the chief distinction of great* 
ness, was here divested of silence and dis-^ 
dain. Pear and adulation were banished > 
for secure of our affections, the insipidity of 
flattery was irksome to her, and the language 
of courts, which she had never used, was 
heard with disgust ; those petulant moments 
when we fear to approach our superior, 
were unknown to her, a sweet affabiUty al- 
ways restored our confidence, and the periods 
of our attendance were those we should have 
chosen ; in leaving her presence, each one 
felt himself peculiarly distinguished, and our 
duties were reckoned by the marks of con- 
descension and kindness she had bestowed 
upon us. 

How difficult it is to maintain our dignity, 
and not make those around us suffer from 
our superiority. 

Funeral Oration of Madame. 
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The chief study of a cooctier is to watch 
the fayouraUe moments of access to the 
great, but with Monseigneur all times were 
alike. That secret uneasiness caused by 
the uncertainty of our reception, was never 
felt in approaching him» and the ingenuity 
of the courtier did not find an easier or more 
affable welcome, than the simplicity of the 
peasant, or the ignorance of the citizen ; in 
him benevolence was more conspicuous than 
rank, and the master was lost in the kind- 
ness of the individual. The hearts of men 
gave him at once titles of sorereignty more 
glorious than those he inherited. The love 
of a people establishes the power of kings. 
A royal descent may bestow crowns, but it 
is affection that gives them subjects. 

Funeral Oration on the Datq^. 
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GOODNESS. 

The praise of goodness is the highest enco- 
mium a prince can receive, or the heart 
bestow. Valour only makes a sovereign glo* 
rious, but goodness renders his subjects 
happy. Victories obtain their applause, but 
goodness gains their hearts. He conquers 
for himself; it is for us that he is good. 
" And the glory of arms will not go far/' 
says the Spirit of God, ** if the king is not 
immoftalized by the love of his people.'' 
Here the mourning of France revives — ^the 
wound re-opens, the image of Monseigneur 
re-appears, public grief is renewed, and it is 
difficult to reflect upon our loss, without 
painfully awakening our sorrow. Goodness 
was his chief quaUty ; it was, as Job says, 
"bom with him." Good to his friends, 
affectionate in disposition, steady in his at- 
tachments, his friendship knew nothing of 
the uncertainties common to that of princes, 
never availing himself of their imaginary pri- 
vilege of loving capriciously or not at all; 
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a good father^ interesting himself in the in- 
nocent sports of his children, showing his 
authority in paternal affection, anxious for 
their glory, more so, it seemed, for their 
friendship, loving to live in the midst of 
them, and the only restraint they felt with 
him was the delight of living with those they 
loved ! A good master, never giving way 
to that irritability so frequent, where there 
is no obligation to restraint ; the nearer he 
was seen, the better he appeared ; as a friend, 
entering into all the wishes of his equals, 
convinced that condescension is the noblest 
qualification of a prince, desirous that all 
around him should participate in his happi- 
ness, persuaded that princes were bom for 
the good of others, and that seclusion was 
not enjoyment. 

Funeral Oration on the Dauphin. 

The great imagine that every thing is made 
for them, and that others are bom merely to 
bear their pride and caprice ; but the Prince 
de Conti exercised his authority only upon 
himself. What a fund of goodness and affa- 
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dlity was he to others, scarcely exacting any 
hing, overlooking their faults as long as he 
ilone felt their inconvenience, and preferring ' 
o suffer from their inexperience, rather than 
vound their affection; never did unusual 
][uickness betray that his great soul had lost 
ts accustomed serenity ; and so extensive 
ivas his benevolence, that the love of his 
people alone prevented the abuse which might 
iave arisen from it, appearing more as their 
Friend than their master, acquitting them of 
those rigorous duties imposed by custom 
rather than necessity, and regarding his 
Eittendants as the companions of his fortunes, 
not the ministers and sports of his passions, 
giving a rare example that the great can 
make friends even of those who serve them. 

Ftmeral Oration of the Prince de Conti, 

Yes, surrounded by a numerous household, 
Madame never assumed the mistress, but 
was an affable and benevolent mother, re- 
signing her grandeur, but never her dignity. 
She condescendingly entered into all the 
grievances and wishes of her attendants, and 
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although the great are generally callous or 
inattentive, and it sometimes appears of 
course, that to be bom fortunate is to be 
born unfeeling, yet Madame, with a superior 
mind, worthy of power and empire, had a 
humane and compassionate heart for those 
who were bom to obey her. You know her 
liberality was not limited to her domestic 
establishment, for her interest was always a 
public resource. We all found in her a certain 
protectress. Audience was never refused to 
the greatest strangers, and want and misery 
were sufficient introductions to her presence. 
If grief occasioJied by gratitude, is the most 
lasting and sincere, what lamentation can 
ever be more general ! 

Funeral Oration of Madame, 
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UPON ALMSGIVING. 



Who can suppose that the Lord, in the 
admirable regulations of his providence, 
giving food to all creatures, could leave man, 
created in his own image, a prey to want 
and indigence, whilst he liberally bestows 
on a favoured few the dew of heaven, and 
the fatness of earth, if he had not intended 
the abundance of the one to supply the ne- 
cessities of the other ? Who can be ignorant 
that originally all things were in common, 
that primitive nature knew- Wther property 
lor inheritance, and at firsts left the posses- 
ion open to all the world? But to re- 
strain rapine, and prevent dissensions, man- 
ciud, by general consent, made the wisest 
ind the best, the wealthiest; besides what 
lature had allowed them, they were appointed 
Dy the weakest to be their depositaries, as 
ivell as their defenders against the violence 
Df usurpation. Thus were tlie opulent esta- 
blished by nature to be the guardians of the 
poor, and their superfluity was in fact the 
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inheritance confided by their brethren to 
their integrity and care. 

We cannot be ignorant that religion ce- 
mented this natural primeval union, — that 
the first faithful converted by the grace of 
Jesus Christ, were not only of one heart and 
mind, but also of one family, from whence 
all individual property was excluded, and 
that law which the Holy Spirit gives us, to 
love our brethren as ourselves, forbids our 
being in ignorance of their distresses. 

The Lord, from whom you received your 
abundance, does not exact it of you, although 
he has the n|^t to it ; he only requires a 
share, leaving you the distinguishing and 
peaceable possession of thoser lands and pa- 
laces which the piety of your forefathers 
consecrated to the church. He does not 
command you to renounce and distribute all 
to the poor, and follow him ; he does not 
tell^ou, as he did his first disciples, that 
you should bring all your treasures to the 
feet of your pastors ; he does not anathema- 
tize you, as he did Ananias and Sapphira, 
for presuming to retain a portion of their 
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property. You, who perhaps owe to public 
misfortunes the odious means of increasing 
your wealth, he suffers you to call the lands 
by your names, and to transmit to your 
children the inheritance of your ancestors ; 
he only requires of you a small part for those 
he leaves in poverty; he only requires the 
bread and clothing of so many wretched be- 
ings, who have not where to lay their heads, 
which you expend upon your splendid and 
extravagant attire; he only requires from 
your luxurious tables, where your great 
revenues can scarcely support your sensuality 
and the delicate profu&uon oi^^ur folly, that 
you should let fall some crumbs to relieve 
those who, like Lazarus, are perishing at 
your gate ; he only requires, that whilst we 
see paintings of exorbitant price decorating 
the walls of your apartments, that your 
wealth may extend to honour the living 
images of your God ; in fact, he requires, 
that whilst your inordinate passion for 
gaming swallows up all in its bottomless 
gulf, you should not come and calculate 
your expences, ascertain your ability, and 
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allege the mediocrity of your fortune, and 
the embarrassment of your affairs, when the 
consolation and relief of a Christian is in 
question. 

Alms, which have almost always had a 
secret channel, flow purer into die bosom of 
God, than when unavoidably sullied and 
troubled in their course by the praises of the 
spectators and the inevitable complacency of 
self-love — they resemble rivers which have 
chiefly pursued their way undergrbund, and 
carry their bright and clear waters into the 
sea, whilst those which have openly traversed 
the plains andictolmtries, usually drag with 
their muddy stream, the wrecks, carcases, 
and filth they have collected in their Course. 

In giving our alms to a mrseraUe object, 
we often accompany them with 6o tnuch 
harshness, and hold out the hand of relief 
with so unkind and severe a countenance, 
that a simple refusal would belessdistresfflog 
than this stern charity, becatide pity, which 
is interested by their sufferings, consefes, 
almost as much as the liberaKty which re- 
lieves them ; they are reproached with their 
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strength, idleness, and vagabond habits, 
reproved for their indigence and misery, and 
on the ground of having saccoured, the right 
of insulting them ^is assumed. But if the 
abject state of this unfortunate being, who 
is thus outraged, had not placed the curb of 
shame and restraint upon his tongue, and he 
were pemiitted to reply, he would say, 
" why do you reproach me with a useless 
and wandering life ? what are the <»Lres, 
which occupy you in your opulence ? 
schemes of ambition, accumulation of riches, 
indulgence of your passions, and the refine- 
ments of sensuality ? I may be a useless 
servant, but are you not a faithless one? 
Ah ! if the most culpable were the poorest 
and most miserable, would your destiny be 
superior to mine ? You blame me for that 
strength I have no means of using, but to 
what purpose do you apply your, own ? I ^ 
ought not to eat, because I do not work, but 
are you excused from this law? are you rich, 
but to live in worthless indolence? The 
Lord will judge between you and me, and 
before his dreadful tribunal, we shall see, if 

i2 
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he allows your profuse luxuries more than the 
means I have recourse to for the supply of 
mv necessities." If our limited fortune for- 
bids our entirely relieving the unfortunate, 
let us lighten, by our sympathy at least, the 
yoke of their poverty. Alas ! at a profane 
play, tears are shed at the imaginary adven- * 
tures of an actor. You honour feigned dis^ 
tress with real sensibility — leave the repre- 
sentation, your heart softened at the recital of 
the misfortunes of a fabulous hero, and your 
diseased brother, whom you meet at the en- 
trance cannot interest you; insensible to the 
excess of his misery, you turn your eyes 
from this spectacle of Christian suffering, 
and will not deign to hear him, repulse him 
rudely, and finish by oppressing the op- 
pressed ! Wretch ! is all your humanity left 
in the infamous theatre? does not the suffer- 
ing of a member of Jesus Christ excite your 
pity ? and to make you feel, must we revive 
all the horrors of ambition, luxury, and re- 
venge, belonging to the pagan ages ? 

Alms-giving is gain, it is a holy usury; 
money which brings even interest in this 
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world of an hundred fold You complain 
sometimes of disappointments in your affairs, 
nothing succeeds with you, men deceive you, 
your rivals supplant you, your masters forget 
you, the elements oppose you, and your best 
concerted measures fail. Associate the poor 
with you, partake with them the increase of 
your fortune, augment your liberality ac- 
cording to your prosperity, then the success 
of your enterprises will be the concern of 
God himself, you will find the secret of inte- 
resting him in your fortune, and he will pre- 
serve you — preserve you did I say ? He will 
bless, he will multiply the benefits that he 
sees shared with his afflicted creatures ! 

It is a truth, confirmed by the experience 
of ages, that we continually see charitable 
families prosper, a watchful providence guides 
their affairs, and where others are ruined, 
they are enriched. We can see their in- 
crease, but not the secret stream which brings 
them abundance. You, who are now listen- 
ing to me, and are making so unchristian a 
use of the riches and dignities which are 
your birth-right, the fruit, perhaps, of your 
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forefathers' beneficence ; you,who are probably 
gathering the blessings promised to mercy, 
reaping what they have sown ; and their be- 
neficence has most likely first laid the foun- 
dation of your worldly greatness, the com- 
mencement of your genealogy; or at least 
preserved your titles and origin to the present 
time ! 

I say nothing of the pleasure itself we 
ought to experience in reUeving the afflicted, 
in making their hearts sing for joy, and in 
receiving their innocent acclamations and 
gratitude ! Ah ! and even when our bounty 
is our only reward, is not a benevolent heart 
amply repaid ? and what is more deUghtful 
to enthroned majesty, than the ability to 
confer favours? Would the power and 
splendor of princes add to their happiness, 
if they were condemned to enjoy them alone? 
No, let your riches minister as much as you 
will to your pleasures, excesses, and caprices, 
you will never apply them so satisfactorily, 
or receive from them such pure and heartfelt 
gratification, as in comforting the afflicted. 
What, in fact, can be more dehghtfi^l than the 
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reflection (hat some unfortunate beings are 
continually raising their hands to heaven, and 
blessing the day of your birth. Listen to the 
multitudes that Jesus Christ came to satisfy, 
the air resoqnds with their benedictions and 
thanksgivings ; they cry out, " He is a pro- 
phet," and they would make him their king ! 
Ah ! if men were to choose their masters, 
they would not select the most valiant and 
noble, but the most merciful, benevolent, 
ond humane, masters ! who might at the same 
time be unto them as fathers ! 

Third Easten 

Convinced that the clergy are but the 
depositaries of the wealth, as well as the 
faith of the church, with what religion do 
they dispense it! what, in fact, is it but 
turning to profane uses the riches of the sanc- 
tuary, transforming, as it were, the sacred 
fruit of our fathers' penitence into the germ 
of sin, finding in the innocent vows of the 
first faithful, wherewith to form, perhaps 
successfully, their criminal ones; insulting 
Christian poverty with the patrimony of the 
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poor; in a word, pretending to make it serve 
God through iniquity. You know that the 
Most High had formed the heart of our cha- 
ritable prelate, tender and compassionate, 
who suffered in the midst of prosperity for 
the misfortunes of others ; his was not one 
of those capricious sensibilities, opening the 
heart to certain evils, only to close it against 
all others, which in selecting from the miser- 
able, makes us prudently charitable, but 
piously cruel. His benevolence was univer- 
sal, and he made no other difference between 
the miserable, but what their miseries had 
made for them. 

What an interesting spectacle again pre- 
sents itself! Here, beneath this poor and 
unfurnished roof, the widow, in mourning 
and bitter grief, sighing and casting her sor- 
rowful looks upon her famishing children, 
goes, like her of Elijah, past all hope of suc- 
cour, to relieve their want with what is left, 
and afterwards to die with them, when, by a 
new prodigy ! she suddenly sees her substance 
increase, and her sorrowful days consoled. 

Ftmeral Oration on M, de Villars, 
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BENEFICENCE. 

To how many decaying gentlemen's fami- 
lies has he not afforded his charitable assist- 
ance. How many young persons of either 
sex, owe to his cares their education, esta- 
blishment, and perhaps their innocence. 
How often have these secret asylums of indi- 
gence and misery participated in his gifts 
and wealth. Was ever bashful poverty more 
ingenious to hide herself, than his charity 
was to discover her; or public want so ready 
to present herself, as he was to anticipate 
her distress? In fact, was not his archi- 
episcopal revenue the annual one of the poor 
of his diocese ? Did he not think he might 
honourably conceal in their bosoms, as in a 
living sanctuary, the sacred treasures he 
drew from the sanctuary itself? 

Funeral Oration on M. de ViUeroj/, 

What use more sweet and flattering can 
you make of your rank and opulence^ You 
exact homage ! but grandeur itself becomes 

I 5 
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fatiguing ; command men, and give them 
laws ! but here are the cares of power, not 
enjoyment. See slaves and servants multiply 
around you to infinity ! yet they are embar- 
rassing witnesses which restrain you more 
than a pomp that decorates yqu. Inhabit 
sumptuous palaces, but you will be edified, 
says Job, '' in solitudes where cares and 
dark sorrows will soon inhabit with you/' 
Assemble every pleasure ! They may fill 
these vast edifices, but will always leave your 
heart empty. Find daily in your wealth 
some new resources for your folUes and ca- 
prices ! their variety is quickly spent ; all is 
soon exhausted ; you must retrace your steps, 
and incessantly re-commence that which 
idleness renders necessary, and repetition 
wearisome. Employ to the utmost your 
riches, authority, and all the means piide 
and luxury have invented, you will be sa- 
tiated, but not satisfied ; they will show you 
enjoyment, but not leave it with you : use 
then these means to render life more agree- 
able and supportable to the unfortunate 
whom excess of misery, perhaps, has often 
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reduced, like Job, to wish, ''that the day 
which witnessed their birth, had been to 
them the eternal darkness of the tomb;" you 
will then experience the pleasure of high 
birth ; you will enjoy the true privilege of 
your state, which is the only one that makes 
it enviable. All the vain show which sur- 
rounds you, is for others; this pleasure is 
solely for yourself; all the rest have their 
bitterness ; this alone sweetens them. There 
is something quite different in the touching 
and gmtifying pleasure of bestowing, to the 
joy of receiving. Return to it again; it 
never fails ; the more you experience it, the 
more worthy you are of its enjoyment. We 
accustom ourselves to our own prosperity, 
until we become insensible to it ; but the de- 
light of causing the happiness of another is 
lasting ; each benefit carries with it a sweet 
and secret tribute to our souls, and long use, 
which hardens the heart to all other delights, 
renders it more sensible to this. 
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HUMANITY. 

It was not in him an assumed urbanity, 
partaking more of politeness than of feeling, 
a simple habit rather than a virtue, but it 
was the principle of humanity. 

Valour and distinction generally produce 
insensibility of character, for the glory of 
arms is ever stained with blood, and when 
rank leaves the rest of mankind so far, from 
us, it is seldom that their hearts approach us. 

A humane hero and prince, these, gentle- 
men, were united in the Prince of Conti; 
and often has he said, that if religion did 
not oblige us to regard men as our brethren, 
our natural ties were sufficient to make ns 
feel for their misfortunes. 

At the siege of Neuchausel, when the place, 
carried by assault, seemed to authorise the car- 
nage and fury of the soldiery, how many bar- 
barous actions, no longer necessary to victory, 
did he prevent, how many innocent victims 
did he snatch from the arms of death, teach- 
ing the Germans to unite our humanity with 
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that valour which was common to both. 
Proceeding the next day to the battle of 
Steinkerque, he came upon the field, which 
was covered with the dying and the dead, 
without distinguishing friends from foes, he 
caused the wounded to be removed, and se- 
cured life and salvation to an infinite num- 
ber^ constraining even the vanquished, to 
bless, in the hero who knew how to conquer ! 
the liberator who saved them ! 

Funeral Oration of the Prince de Conti, 



HEREDITARY COURAGE. 

That a prince of the blood of our kings 
should be brave, is a privilege of their birth, 
rather than a merit which ought to be ho- 
noured as a virtue. Courage and intrepidity, 
like the crown and sceptre, are with them 
hereditary, and they are no more to be ap- 
plauded for being born brave, than for being 
born princes. 

Ftmeral Oration on the Prince de Conti. 
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VALOUR. 



But what is valour ? is it a haughtiness of 
temper^ a caprice of disposition, an impetu- 
osity which is only in the blood* a spurious 
desire for glory, a sudden passion, a little- 
ness of mind, which makes danger in sport, 
merely for the glory of escaping it? What 
age has ever been more corrected for this, 
than ours ? What is the opinion of intelli- 
gent people upon true valour? Wisdom, 
circumspection, and experience, do they go 
for nothing ? What has been the character 
of the great men at the head of our armies, 
for the last century, whose names are still 
so dear to us ? Turenne, Cond^, and Cre- 
qui ? how did they attain this pinnacle of 
true glory, beyond which it is forbidden to 
aspire ? The wise and valiant general, to 
whom this province owes its security, and 
the rest of the kingdom its peace and plenty, 
whose orders you received, as from your pro- 
per chief, and under whose name and ban- 
ners you have had the honour to fight ! did 
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he by indiscreet valour open to himself that 
path to elevation, wherein the choice of the 
prince, and the welfare of the state have 
placed him ? Has wisdom, which was born 
with him, injured either his merit or his 
fortune ? 

But our ideas misrepresent things to us. 
Valour, when misplaced, is no more a virtue; 
and this noble ardour, which in the midst of 
combats is generosity and greatness of soul, 
is nothing out of them but rusticity, inex- 
perience, or want of spirit. But what notion 
would they have in the troops, will you tell 
me, of a man who passed for, having some 
devotional habits ? Ah ! what. Lord ! is the 
glory of serving the kings of the earth, when 
it is cowardice and baseness to be faithful to 
thee ! and what was there formerly more in- 
trepid in the armies of the pagan emperors, 
than the Christian soldiers? nevertheless, 
they were the people, who in the midst of 
the licentiousness of the army, had their ap- 
pointed hours for prayer, frequently passing 
together whole nights in praising the Lord, 
and in retiring from action, well knew how 
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to ascend the scaffold, and there, without a 
murmur, to shed their blood in defence of 
the faith ! 

Benediction of the Colours of the Regiment of Catinat. 



EQUAUTY OF SOUL. 

His great qualities were not confined, as 
in many others, to a few praise-worthy, but 
rare actions, which escaping from a crowd of 
vices, lose all their merit by the contrast, 
and are more frequently ebullitions than vir- 
tues. Always superior to events, if he had 
not always the glory of success, he had, at 
least, that of always appearing greater than 
his fortune. The loss of crowns left him as 
tranquil as offered ones found him ! nor did 
he believe it his duty to reproach himself 
with want of success, where Providence 
could alone decide. Upon the decisive point 
of the most important affairs, in the midst of 
debates, which the mind, doubtful of the 
event, and the different views it offered, cre- 
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ated in the soul, one would have thought to 
have seen him, all was decided, and his tran- 
quillity lost nothing by that uncertainty, ever 
more difficult to sustain than the event itself. 

Funeral Oration on the Prince de Conti, 



TRUE STRENGTH OF SOUL. 

True strength, and the only elevation of 
heart and mind, consists in subduing our 
passions, not suffering our senses and desires 
to enslave us, nor the caprices of temper and 
mequalities of imagination to govern us. 
This is greatness of soul, strength and eleva- 
tion of mind ; and such are the just you so 
much despise, looking upon them as weak 
and low ; but these are they who have spi- 
ritual strength to forgive the most cruel 
injuries, to pray for their calumniators and 
persecutors, and feel in the emotions of their 
passions, the greater necessity of curbing 
them ; who scorn to be corrupted by vile 
interest, or sacrifice to fortune either duty. 
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truth, or conscience, generously severing 
the most dear and tender ties as soon as they 
perceive them to be dangerous to their faith ; 
questioning even the most innocent pleasures ; 
heroes against all that has the appearance of 
evil, but humble and tractable in matters of 
religion, deriving their glory from their do- 
cility and simplicity. But you, on the con- 
trary, when you attempt to moderate your 
passions, you are weaker than the weakest; 
your reason, elevation, strength of mind, 
and philosophy, all forsake you ; you are no 
more than a child, the plaything of the most 
base and foolish passions, a feeble rose-bush 
that the winds agitate at their pleasure, and 
in priding yourselves upon your subhmity 
and stability in your religious duties, make 
yourselves strong against God, but are weak 
against yourselves. 

Second Easter. 
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TRUE GREATNESS OF SOUL. 

A pious soul, which faith has elevated to a 
point, from whence the world and all its 
greatness appears no more than an atom, 
who regards these astonishing events that 
seem to shake the universe, these revolutions 
which excite so many diiferent passions,, 
these celebrated victories which change the 
fates of so many, as the shifting of a scene, 
which surprises and amused the idle spectators 
because the contemptible and weak artifice 
by which it is effected, is concealed. Princes 
and sovereigns, these illustrious souls who 
direct the fate of states and kingdoms, and 
to whom she renders the respect due to the 
sacred characters in which they are clothed, 
she regards them, (as soon as they forget 
God, from whom they hold their power and 
iuthority,) as kings set up by children, 
^hose imaginaiy crowns, sceptres, majesty, 
ind empire, have no more seriousness and 
reality in the eyes of God, than the sports of 
that immature age. 

Second Easter, 
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AUSTERITY. 

David was a prince whom the luxuries of 
royalty might doubtless have rendered effe- 
minate ; read in his divine canticles the 
history of his austerities, and see there the 
mournful and edifying detail of his penitence. 
And would you avail yourself of the privilege 
of sex, Esther, in the midst of the pleasure 
of a superb court, knew how to afflict her 
soul, by fasting, to retire from public re- 
joicings, and offer to God in her private 
apartment, the bread of grief and the sacri- 
fice of tears. Judith, so distinguished in 
Israel, constantly deplored her husband in 
abstinence and sackcloth, and nothing soft- 
ened her grief for his loss, but the holy 
rigour of her penitence and retirement. The 
Paulinas and Marcellas, those illustrious 
Roman women, descended from the masters 
of the universe, what examples of austerity 
have they not left to following ages ? 

First Lent' 
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FRANKNESS. 



A noble frankness so little known in 
courts, and which so well becomes the great, 
made the king always respect her ; he found 
in her what kings seldom find elsewhere, 
truth ! More distinguished by elevation of 
character, than high birth, she employed no 
other means to please, than uprightness and 
sincerity ; regarding the suppleness and arti- 
fices of dissimulation, in which the whole 
science of courts seems to consist, as the cha* 
racter of a vulgar mind, proving it despises 
itself by trying to appear what it is not, for 
guise and concealment, are often but the 
tacit avowal of our vices, and she believed, 
that our greatness, could only be in propor- 
tion to our truth. 

Funeral Oration of Madame, 
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HUMAN VIRTUES. 

These generally originating in pride and 
the love of admiration^ quickly find their 
tomb ; : formed for public exhibition^ like 
those transient nocturnal fires which are ex- 
tinguished in secret darkness. Supported 
by circumstances^ opportunities, and the 
judgments of men, they are continually fall- 
ing with these fragile props. The sad efiecte 
of self-love, and always subject to her incon- 
stant empire. In fact, the feeble work of 
man, and, like him-, they cannot stand the 
day of trial. 

Let there be offered to one of these wor- 
thies of the age, an opportunity of disgracing 
an enemy, or supplanting a rival, provided 
he can preseiTC his reputation for glory and 
moderation, he will care little about deserv- 
ing it, if his revenge does not affect his 
honour ; place him in a situation where his 
malignity will not injure him in the general 
esteem, and he will not embarrass himself to 
reconcile it with his duty ; in a word, if he 
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can pass for a good man^ it is immaterial to 
him if he is so or not. All Israel appeared 
to applaud the revolt of Absalom. Ahito- 
phel, so wise and virtaous in universal esti- 
mation, whose counsels were looked upon as 
the counsels of God, preferred, notwith- 
standing, the side of crime^ where he found 
the pubKc suffrages, and the hope of prefer- 
ment, tothatof justice, which offered nothing 
but duty. 

No, there is not any stability in human 
virtue, if the Spirit df God does not fix and 
sustain it. You may be just, beneficent, 
generous, sincere, useful to the public, but 
you are useless to yourself; you may perform 
laudable actions in the sight of men, but 
will you «ver«do so from true virtue ! All is 
false and hollow in a heart not entirely de- 
voted to God. (It is a kin^ himself who 
speaks.) "To know thy justice and thy 
goodness, O my God ! is the only root that 
bears the fhiit of immortality, and the source 
of true glory ! " 
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FALSE VIBTUES. 

The world boasts^ that ia the midst of the 
decline and depravity of public manners, 
there are yet saved from the wrecks some 
remains of honour and uprightness^ and in 
spite of the predominance of vice and pas- 
sion^ there yet appears under their standards, 
men faithful to friendship^ zealous for their 
country, rigid lovers of virtue, religious ob- 
servers of their word, avengers of injustice, 
protectors of the weak ; in a word, partizans 
of pleasure, and nevertheless disciples of 
virtue. These are the just of the world; 
these are the heroes of honour and probity, 
which she so much esteems, and daily op- 
poses, with a kind of insult and ostentation 
to the truly just of the gospel. . 

But these virtuous men, so much honoured 
by the world, have often no other foundation 
for their reputation than public error. Faith- 
ful friends I own ; but it is taste, vanity, or 
interest which unites them, and it is theoQ- 
selves they love in the persons of their friends. 
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Good citizens, it is true ; but the glory and 
honour which are the consequences of serving 
our country, are the only ties and sole duty 
which attaches them to it. Lovers of truth 
I acknowledge ; but it is not truth that they 
seek ; it is the public credit and confidence 
that she procures. Observers of their word ; 
through pride, because it would be cowardly 
and inconstant to disown it,; not from virtue, 
which makes a religious point of fulfilling 
her promises. Revengers of injustice; but 
in punishing it in others, they publish that 
they are incapable of it themselves. Pro- 
tectors of the weak, but their generosity must 
be panegyrized, and praise is always most 
touchingly ofiered from the miserable and 
oppressed. 
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HOLY PRIDE. 

It is for human and corrupted wisdom to 
be uncertain and timid, and always enveloped 
in false appearances, who ought to continu- 
ally fear that a more penetrating eye will at 
length discover and unmask her. But the 
wisdom which is from above, rend^s ms more 
peaceable and decided, for guided by her 
light, we walk in security. The virtuous 
man only has a right to exalt himself, and 
defy the timid and uncertain prudence of the 
deceitful, for well does a holy pride become 
the truth. 

It is giving a false idea of piety y to repre- 
sent her fearful, weak,, indecisive, scrupu- 
lous, and limited ; making our duties criminal, 
and our virtues weaknesses ; obliged to act, 
but not daring to undertake; always sus- 
pended between public interests and pious 
fears; using religion to create trouble and 
confusion, where she would produce order 
and regularity; these are the faults men often 
mingle with piety, but she has nothing to do 
with them. It is the character of a weak 
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and shallow s|^rit^ not the result of the su- 
periority and wisdom of religion ; in a word, 
it is the extreme of virtue, but virtue always 
finishes where extremes begin. 

No ! true piety raises the mind, ennobles 
the heart, and strengthens courage. We are 
bom for great things, when we have power 
to conquer ourselves. A good man is capable 
of every thing, when faith has placed him 
above every thing. Chance makes heroes, 
but continual valour makes the just; the 
passions can raise us high, but virtue alone 
elevates us above ourselves. 

Religion, far from softening, strengthens 
the soul; and death is feared much less, 
when we are tranquil as to the consequences. 
A conscience which nothing alarms, sees 
danger with indifference, and meets it cou- 
rageously where duty requires it. No, no- 
thing approaches the holy pride of a heart, 
fighting under the eyes of God, which re- 
venging the quarrel of its prince, honours 
the Lord, and respects his power in that of 
his sovereign. 

In fact, piety herself is greatness of soul, 

k2 
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nothing appears to me so worthy or heroic, 
as that empire a good man has over his pas- 
sions ; what is greater than to see him hold, 
as it were, his heart continually in his hand, 
measuring his steps, rtiling his actions, per- 
mitting nothing unworthy of his spirit, sub- 
duing his feelings, and subjecting them to 
the yoke of the law, stopping the rapid 
course of nature in its proneness towards 
evil, stifling a thousand flattering desires 
and amusing hopes, firmly resisting the se- 
ductions of intercourse and the force of ex- 
ample, always master of himself, sufiering 
neither guilt nor baseness in his heart to 
dishonour an inheritor of heaven ? Ah ! we 
must not be born in a state of mediocrity to 
attain this. Grace has her heroes, who owe 
nothing to those who were the admiration of 
past ages, and assuredly he who can best 
overcome domestic enemies, and has long 
trained himself to despise all the strongest 
allurements of the senses, has much less 
difficulty in fearlessly exposing his own life, 
and will never dread the enemies of the state. 

Consecration of the Colours of Catinafs Regiment. 
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CHRISTIAN HUMILITY. 



The same that you have just seen mount- 
ing up even into heaven^ you are now going 
to see descend into the depths of the earth ; 
becoming a spectacle worthy of angels and 
men ; looking upon himself as the refuse of 
ally and the anathematized of the world ; 
there is no office so vile to which he will not 
debase himself^ no action so humiliating that 
it escapes him^ and no name so despicable 
diat he does not assume. The pontiifs of the 
Lord, and kings of the earth, hasten to offer 
establishments worthy of him ; the honours of 
the purple and the episcopacy are presented 
to him ; but, like the prophet, he fears the 
noon of day, and his virtue does not appear to 
him to be in safety beyond the obscurity of a 
private life. Pious and austere order, with 
which he enriched the church ! — ^new buckler 
with which he ornamented the tower of David 
— ^illustrious asylum he added to the cities 
of refuge already estabhshed in Israel! — the 
name ye bear announces at once the humility 
of your holy patriarch. He never could find 
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any thing to his mind sufficiently servile, 
whilst we so often assume full right to those 
titles the public refuses us, which. our an- 
cestors never had, and see so many covering 
a still recent and low origin with an illustri- 
ous name, and affectedly gathering the wrecks 
of these ancient and extinct families, to en- 
graft them upon an obscure one, scarcely 
escaped from amongst the people ! What 
age was ever more spoiled in this way than 
ours ? Alas ! our fathers remained what 
they were by birth, each one satisfied as 
nature had placed him ; they blushed not 
for their ancestors, and inheriting their 
wealth, they disowned not their name. We 
did not see there those of rank continually 
boasting of their birth^ making their formal- 
ities of delicacy or bad taste to suit, as it might 
happen, either the times or the gospel, carefully 
studying what is their due, making eternal 
comparisons, cautiously measuring the degree 
of the persons who approach them, the better 
to arrange their own steps and manner, and 
never appearing without being preceded by 
their name and quality. 

Panegyric upon St. Francis de PauL 
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SIMPUCITY. 



Never was a prince farther from ostentation 
and false glory. Simple, modest, an enemy 
to praise, yet anxious to deserve it ; the ad- 
miration of all, yet always the same in his 
o;wn eyes; he alone, almost ignorant, like 
Moses, of the light and glory that shone 
around him, and scarcely allowing to his rank 
the external splendor which custom attached 
to it ; living amongst us as a citizen, accom- 
panied only by that dignity which follows 
great ,mea every where; borrowing nothing 
from outward appearances, owing every thing 
to himself; greater wh^ he was seen alone, 
than many others when inflated with all the 
pomp and pageantry that surrounds them. 

Fumral Oration on the Prince de Conti. 
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VIRTUE. 

Nothing upon the earth is greater, or more 
worthy of respect than true virtue; the world 
itself is forced to agree to it. Elevated sen- 
timents, noble motives, the empire of the 
passions, patience in adversities, mildness 
under injuries, self-abasement in praises, 
courage in difficulties, austerity in pleasures, 
fidelity in duties, equanimity in all the 
events of life ; in a word, all the ideas phi- 
losophy has given her sage, find their reality 
no where but in the disciple of the gospel. 
The more corrupt our manners, and dissolute 
our age, the more the just man knows how to 
merit public approbation, and to preserve in 
the midst of general corruption, his truth 
and innocence. If the pagans themselves so 
highly respected the Christians, at a time 
when all the Christians were saints, how much 
more worthy of our respect and veneration are 
the true Christians that yet remain with us, 
now that holiness is become so rare amongst 
the faithful. 

Third Easter. 
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PRIVATE VIRTUES. 

There is nothing more uncommon amongst 
the greats than domestic virtues. Private 
life is almost generally the least favourable 
point of view for their glory. In the world, 
rank, homage, and the public attentions 
that surround them, keep them, as it were, 
from themselves; always upon its theatre, 
they are performers, but do not show them- 
selves as they really are. In the precincts of 
their palaces, shut up with their whims and 
humours, in the midst of a small number of 
accustomed and domestic witnesses, the actor 
disappears, the man takes his place, and 
discovers himself. 

Here we may withdraw the veil, and enter 
without fear into family privacy, where the 
most part of the great cease to be what they 
appear, but the retired and interior part of 
the life of Madame was as noble and respect- 
able as her public one. 

Speak here, in my place, ye afflicted and 
faithful witnesses of the humanity, sweet- 

k5 
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ness, and evenness of temper of so good a 
mistress ! Did you ever suffer from her rank 
or her caprices ? Was your zeal ever disre- 
garded ? Did she think you too much ho- 
noured in the sacrifice of your cares and 
attentions to her ? Did she look upon you 
as devoted victims to the whims and folly of 
a master? Did you feel your dependance 
except by the care and trouble she took to 
soften it ? When you fulfilled your duty, 
could you satisfy your affection for her?-^did 
not your hearts go beyond it ? What did 
you ever feel in serving her^ except the fear 
of losing, and the grief you experienced at 
having lost her? The abundance of your 
tears reply for you more forcibly than my 
feeble expressions, and are her praise, as 
well as your own. 

Funeral Oratkm of Madame. 
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THE ORDINARY MOTIVES OF FRIBNDSHIP. 

The thre& principles whichi .most comoioiily 
unite, and form all the unions and friend- 
ships o£ men, are taste, covetousness and 
vanity. From taste we follow a certain 
natural propensity, which leads us to dis- 
cover some people more suited to our inclina- 
tions, perhaps also with more complacency to 
our faults, which unites us to them, and we 
find a sweetness in their society, which changes 
into weariness with the rest of mankind. From 
covetousness, we seek useful friends, and they 
are worthy of our friendship as soon as they 
are necessary to our pleasure or our fortune. 
Interest is the great attraction to most hearts. 
Titles, which render us powerful, are very 
soon transformed into qualities which make 
us appear amiable, and we shall never want 
friends as long as we can pay for the friend- 
ship of those we love. Lastly, vanity — Friends 
who are an honour, are always dear to us. It 
seems that in loving them, we partake in 
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some degree of the distinction which they 
have in the world. ^We endeavour, as it 
were, to deck ourselves with their reputation, 
and not being able to attain their merit, we 
pride ourselves in their society, and at least 
think the distance between us is not so great, 
and that we only love those whom we re- 
semble. 

First Easter. 



INCONSIDERATE ZEAL. 



We every day see ministers whom an in- 
considerate zeal brings into difficulties which 
nearly destroy all the fruit of their functions, 
and where the honour of their character is 
even disgraced ; they undertake every thing ; 
all that has the appearance of good ani- 
mates and puts them in motion; nothing 
seems impossible; they would change and 
displace every thing, and begin by creating 
universal confusion wherever they interfere, 
under pretence of re-establishing order. Rest- 
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less, unquiet, shallow, rash, enterprising 
spirits, who, provided they are in action, 
are satisfied with themselves, and think they 
fulfil all justice ; they boldly face difficulties, 
necessary to be mani^ed with the greatest 
delicacy, most exposed to serious and im- 
portant consequences, and capable of arrest- 
ing the most consummate prudence and 
ability ; escaping this rock, where they had 
nearly been broken to pieces, and giving the 
public^a scene always degrading to the minis- 
try, they go with the same security to attempt 
another enterprise, which neither offers less 
peril, nor promises them less confusion. 

Conference. 
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PASSIONS. 

Survey the passions. It is in the hearts 
of the great who live in forgetfulness of God, 
they exercise their most grievous and tyran- 
nic^ empire. Their disgraces are most over- 
whelming ; the greater excess of pride, the 
more bitter humiliation. Their hatreds more 
violent — ^as false glory renders them mate 
vain, so is their disdain more furious and 
inexorable. Their fears more excessive — ex- 
empt from real evils, they form imagioaiy 
ones, and the leaf agitated by the wind, is a 
mountain going to crush them. Their in- 
firmities more afflicting — for the more wq 
hold to life, the more every thing that 
menaces it alarms us; accustomed to all 
that the senses can offer agreeable and en- 
chanting, the slightest pain disconcerts their 
felicity, and is insupportable ; they know 
not how to use wisely, either health or sick- 
ness, good or evil, which are inseparable to 
humanity. Pleasures abridge their days, 
and the sorrows which constantly follow them 
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hasten the rest of their years. Their health 
ruined by intemperance, sinks under the mul- 
tiplicity of remedies, and excessive careful- 
ness finishes what excess of pleasures has not 
been able to do. If they are forbidden excess, 
idleness and pride alone become a species of 
sickness and languor, which exhaust all the 
precautions of art, and these waste and exr 
haust them in their turn. Lastly — their more 
grievous subjections — reared to live in folly 
and caprice, all that res^ins and embarrasses, 
overwhelms them. Far from the court, they 
believe is living in mournful exile ; under the 
eye of the master they complain incessantly 
of their disagreeable duties aad the claims of 
society, carrying neither tranquillity into re- 
tirement, nor dignity into public life. Repose 
is equally insupportable, or rather they are 
with their restlessness, every where a burden 
to themselves. All is a heavy yoke to 
those who would live without either con- 
straint or rule. 
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PASSIONS : 

THE LONGER WE DELAY THEIR SUBJECTIOB, THE 
STRONGER THEY BECOME. 

The longer you delay, the more you 
strengthen the principles of crime ; the more 
your chains wind round your heart, the more 
this leaven of corruption, that is within you, 
dilates, expands, irritates, and corrupts all 
the capacity of your soul. Judge, by the 
progress passion has thus far made in you. 
At first they were but timid Uberties, and 
you calmed yourself by still seeking the 
shadow of innocence; after these, doubtful 
actiqns, in which you had some difficulty to 
distinguish crime from a simple offence; dis- 
order closely followed, but marked excesses 
were yet rare. You immediately reproached 
yourself with them ; your conscience, alarmed 
at its state, could not long support them; 
insensibly your falls multiphed, the disorder 
becomes a fixed and habitual state; con- 
science now but weakly opposes the empire 
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passion; crime is necessary to you, no 
iger awakening remorse, you have swal- 
ved it like water, which runs without 
iking itself tasted, or stinging the palate 
er which it passes. The more you advance, 
e more the venom gains; the more the re- 
aiins of strength, modesty, reason, or grace 
.d given you, weakens, the more what was 
t healthy becomes infected and defiled. 
ow absurd to suffer sores to grow old and 
rrupt under pretext that they will more 
sily be cured ! What are you doing by 
Jay, but making your evils irreparable, and 
ipriving yourself of all those resources which 
e yet left to you ? 

Why do you not begin immediately ? Is 
)t the thing at least worth the trial ? A 
an that the tempest has thrown into the 
idst of the sea, at the mercy of the waves, 
)on the point of a dreadful shipwreck, does 
5 not first strive to gain the port by swim- 
ing, before he lets himself be submerged in 
e waters ? does he make no efforts ? does he 
Y nothing ? does he say, ** perhaps I shall 
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not support myself, my strength will fail in 
the attempt?" Ah! he tries, he endeavours, 
he encounters the danger ; he goes even to the 
last moment of his strength, nor sinks, until 
overpowered by the violence of the waves, 
he is obliged to yield to his destiny. You 
perish, my dear hearer, the waves are gaiur 
ing^pon you, the torrent carries you away, 
and you hesitate to try to save yourself, losing 
the only moments that remain to provide 
for your safety in sounding your strengthi 
and lose the time that is left you in delibe- 
rating to escape from the urgent peril where 
so many others have perished in your sight. 

Advent. 
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AGITATIONS OF MEN. 



What is human Ufe^ but a furious and 
agitated sea, where we are incessantly at the 
mercy of the waves ? Every instant changes 
our situation, and gives us new alarms ? What 
are men themselves, but the sad. sports of 
their furious passions, and the eternal vicis- 
siludes of. events ? United by the corruptions 
of their heart to all things present, they are, 
with them, in perpetual motion, resembling 
those figures the rapid wheel describes, each 
moment in a new situation, they have no as- 
sured steadiness, but float at the inconstant 
will of human things ; incessantly willing to 
attach themselves to the creatures, and con- 
tinually obliged to relinquish them ; always 
believing they have found the place of repose, 
yet, without ceasing, forced to recommence 
their course ; fatigued by their own restless- 
ness, nevertheless carried away by the whirl- 
wind; they have nothing which recompenses, 
fixes, or consoles their troubles, or softens 
vexatious occurrences ; not the world which 
causes them, nor their conscience, which 
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makes them more bitter; not the word of 
God, against whom they have rebelled ; they 
drink to the very dregs all the bitterness of 
their cup, which, according to the prophet, 
they have vainly poured from vessel to vessel. 
Disappointed in one passion, they fly to 
another, new attachments succeed to old 
ones ; new hopes, to the destruction of former 
ones ; dissatisfaction follows them through- 
out; their situation varies, but their punish- 
ment changes not 

Mystery. 

The life of the chief part of mankind is a 
life always occupied, useless, laborious, and 
void ; their inclinations and passions causing 
all their actions. These are the great springs 
which agitate men, making them run here 
and there, like mariners, never for a moment 
quiet ; yet this constant occupation is not to 
fulfil their duties, but to gratify their caprices, 
and satisfy their unjust desires. 

Ambition, pride, all our passions make a 
private condition insupportable. What we 
fear the most, and at court above all, is a 
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destiny and situation that leaves us to our- 
selves, and gives us no authority over others. 
We consult neither the commands of God, 
the views of religion, the perils of these agi- 
tating states^ nor the happiness faith discovers 
in a quiet and tranquil retirement, vfhere we 
have but to answer for ourselves, and not often 
for our talents. We consult our passions only, 
and from that insatiable desire to raise our- 
selves above our brethen, we would appear, 
and become characters upon a scene which 
finishes to-morrow, leavmg us nothing of 
reality but the childish trouble of having 
performed there. The more these places 
seem surrounded by tumult and confusion, 
the more worthy they appear of our attain- 
ment. We would be every thing, and leisure, 
so dear to a religious mind, is thought dis- 
graceful. All that connects us with the pub- 
lic ; all that gives to other men the absolute 
command of our time; all that throws us 
into an abyss of cares and agitations, but 
which draws after it, credit, favour, and 
consideration ; interests, attracts, and trans- 
ports us. Thus men, for the most part, in- 
volve themselves in a tumultuous and restless 



I 
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life, which God does not require of them, 
and earnestly seek responsibilities where they 
can never be safe, but when the command of 
God himself directs them. 

Without the care of salvation, all others are 
sullied and profane, they are nothing more 
than vain sterile perturbations, almost always 
criminal : the cares of salvation alone conse- 
crate, sanctify, give them the reality, elevation, 
price, and merit which they want. What morfe 
shall I say ? All others harass, trouble, dis- 
tress, and irritate us. But the duties we 
render to thee, O my God ! leave true joy 
in our heart, support, calm, console us, and 
soften even the pains and disappointments of 
the others : in fact, we owe ourselves to thee, 
before we belong to our masters, inferiors, 
friends, or relations ; it is thou who hast the 
first right to our heart and reason, which are 
thy liberal gifts; it is to thee we owe their first 
dedication, for we were Chriatians before we 
were princes, subjects, public characters, or 
any thing else upon the face of the earth. 

We call that life great, in the world, wherein 
are reckoned dazzling actions, victories gained, 
difficult nfegociations concluded, enterprises 
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conducted with sucoess, illustrious employ- 
ments sustained with reputation, eminent 
diginities acquired by important services, and 
filled with glory ; a life that history will in- 
scribe, public monuments record, and whose 
memory will be preserved to the latest posterity. 
But if in all'this, we have sought our own, in- 
stead of the glory of God , if our only view has 
been to build ourselves an edifice of perish- 
able grandeur, in vain have we pursued a 
brilliant path before men— -before God, it is a 
lost life ; in vain histories speak of us, we 
shall be efiaced from the book of life and the 
anneJs of eternity ! in vain will our actions be 
the admiration of ages to come, never will they 
be inscribed on the immortal columns of the 
celestial temple ; in vain have we played a great 
part upon the scene of ages, in the ages ever- 
lasting we shall be as those who have never 
been ; in vain our titles and dignities will be 
preserved in brass or marble, these, written 
with the finger of men, will perish with them, 
but those which Grod has recorded, will endure 
with him for ever ; in vain will our life be pro- 
posed as a model of ambition to posterity, as 
it had no reality but in the passions of men. 
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when they are no more, and all the objects 
they illuminated will be extinct, this life is 
no more, and falls again into nothing, with 
the world that had admired it. 

The slightest worldly interests agitate, and 
make men undertake every thing ; for what 
is the world itself, whose deceitful paths 
they follow, but an eternal commotion, where 
the passions put all into action, where repose, 
/ which is alone true pleasure, is unknown; 
where anxieties are honourable, ancL those 
who are quiet believe themselves unhappy ; 
where all is labour and vexation of spirit; 
in fact, where every thing disturbs and mis- 
takes itself? 

Certainly, to see men so occupied, interest- 
ed, and patient in their pursuits, one would 
suppose they were working for endless years, 
and riches that ought to ensure their felicity ; 
we cannot understand why so much trouble 
and pains are expended for a fortune, whose 
duration scarcely equals the perturbations 
which have gained it ; and that a life so fleet- 
ing, is passed in seeking so laboriously the 
things which are to finish with it. 

Fourth LetU. 
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AMBITION. 

« 

When a man is given up to ambition, does 
he su£Per himself to be turned aside by the 
difficulties he finds in his road? He is 
new cast, metamorphosed, controls his na- 
tural disposition, and subdues his passions. 
Bom proud and arrogant, we see him with a 
timid and submissive air, enduring the ca- 
prices of a minister, gaining, by a thousand 
base means, the protection of a subaltern in 
office, and degrading himself even to owe his 
fortune to the avarice of a slave. Eager and 
ardent for pleasure, he wearily consumes 
those moments in the antichambers and re- 
tinues of the great, which had elsewhere pro- 
mised him a thousand delights : an enemy to 
work and trouble, he fills laborious employ- 
ments, which not only intrude upon his lei- 
sure, but upon his health and sleep to supply 
them; at last, from a close and niggardly 
temper, he becomes liberal, nay prodigal; all 
are inundated with his gifts, and not even 

L 
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the good will and afiability of a domestic, 
are below the price <^ his bounty. 

Mystery. 

Ambition, this insatiable desire to raise 
ourselves above, and even upon the ruins of 
others ; this worm, which gnaws and never 
leaves the heart in peace ; this passion which 
is the great spring of all the intrigues and sen- 
sations of courts, causing the revolutions of 
states, and every day giving to the workloew 
exhibitions ; this passion, which dares every 
thing, and at every risk, is a vice more per- 
nicious to empires, than idleness itself. 

It already renders those miserable whom 
it possesses. The ambitious man enjoys no- 
thing; neither his glory, which he thinks too 
obscure ; nor his places, because he wishes to 
rise higher ; nor his prosperity, for he withers 
and dies in the midst of abundance ; not in 
the homages he receives, for they are poi- 
soned by those he is obliged to render again ; 
nor to favour, which becomes bitter as soon 
as it is shared with a rival ; nor to rest, for 
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he 13 wretched in degree, as he is obUged to 
9^ppear tranquil ; he is, like Haman, the frequent 
object of desire and pubUc envy, but the re- 
foBal of a single honour to his excessive au- 
thority, makes him insupportable to himself. 
Thus ambition makes him wretched ; nay 
more, she humiliates and degrades him. 
What basenesses to succeed ! he must appear, 
not such as he is, but such as we wish him. 
The baseness of adulation — to flatter and adore 
the idol we despise ; the baseness of coward- 
ice — ^we must know how to support insults, 
endure repulses, and receive them almost as 
kindnesses ; the baseness of dissimulation — 
no sentiment of your own, and to think, but 
after others ; the baseness of irregularity — 
the becoming accomplices and ministers per- 
haps to the passions of those we depend upon, 
and partly to engage in their disorderly life, 
that we may more securely participate in their 
favours ; lastly, the baseness even of hypo- 
crisy — sometimes assuming the appearances 
of piety, and to succeed, performing the part 
of a good man, making religion subservient 
to that ambition it condemns. This is not an 

l2 
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imaginary picture , they are the manners of 
courts, and the history of most who live there. 
Will they tell us after this, • that it is the 
vice of great souls ? It is the character of a 
cowardly and grovelling heart ; it is the most 
decided mark of a vile disposition. Duty 
alone can conduct us to glory ; what we owe 
to the intrigues and villainy of ambition, 
carries with her always a character of shame, 
which dishonours us ; she promises the king- 
doms of the world, smd all theii splendor, but 
to those only who are shamefully disgraced by 
prostmting themselves before iniquity. They 
will always reproach your elevation with your 
basenesses ; your places recall incessantly the 
degradations which gained them, and thetitles 
of your honours and dignities become them- 
selves the public marks of your ignominy. 
But to the spirit of the ambitious man, attain- 
ment covers the shame of the means ; he will 
succeed, and the only glory he seeks, is in all 
that forwards his aim; he regards these Roman 
virtues, which can owe nothing but to pro- 
bity, honour, and to services, as those of a 
romance of the theatre ; and believes noble 
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sentiments might formerly have made heroes 
of glory, but baseness and servility in the 
present day, makes those of fortune. 

The injustice likewise of this passion is 
the last, and still more odious trait, than its 
uneasiness and shame. Yes, the ambitious 
man acknowledges no law, but that which 
favours him. The crime which raised, is 
the virtue that ennobles him. A faithless 
friend, friendship has no ties for him, as 
soon as she affects his fortune. A bad citizen 
truth is no longer estimable, than she can 
be useful to him. Merit, when in compe- 
tition with him, is an unpardonable enemy. 
Public interest always yields to his own, 
he removes efficient subjects, and substitutes 
himself; he sacrifices to his jealousies the 
safety of the state, and he would see himself 
the cause of ruin to public affairs, with less 
regret, than he beholds its salvation by the 
cares and abilities of another. 

Such is ambition in most men ; restless, 
shameful, and unjust. But sire, this poison 
gains and affects the heart of a prince. If 
the sovereign, forgetting he is the protector of 
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the public tranquillity, prefers his own glorj' 
to the affection and safety of his people ; if 
he loves better to conquer provinces, than to 
reign in their hearts ; if it appears more glo- 
rious to him to be the destroy,er of his neigh- 
bours than the father of his people; if 
the mourning and desolation of his subjects 
is the only song of joy that accompanies his 
victories ; if he uses that power for himself 
alone, that was given him solely to make 
those happy whom he governs ; in a word, 
if he is a king but for the misfortune of m^; 
if, like him of Babylon, he will raise an im- 
pious statue, the idol of his greatness, upon 
the tears and wrecks of people and nations ; 
great God! what a plague for the earth! 
what a present hast thou made to men in 
thine anger, in giving them such a master ! 
His glory, sire, will always be stained with 
blood; some madmen may, perhaps, sing 
his victories; but the provinces, the cities, 
the countries will weep for them : they may 
raise superb monuments to immortalize his 
conquests ; but the smoking ashes . of so 
many formerly flourishing cities, the deso- 
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lation of so many provinces despoiled of their 
ancient beauty^ the ruin of so many walls, 
b^ieath which the peaceful citizens had slept, 
so many calamities that survive him, will be 
the doleful monuments immortalizing his 
vanity and folly. He will pass like a torrent 
ravaging the earth, not the majestic river 
that every where has conveyed the joy q{ 
liberty ; his name will be written in the an- 
nals of history, in the list of conquerors, but 
never in that of good kings, nor be recalled, 
but with the memory of the evils he has 
done to men. Thus, his pride will mount 
to heaven ; his head will touch the clouds ; 
his success will equal his desires; yet all 
this mass of glory will be no more at last 
than a heap of dirt, which leaves nothing 
behind it but disgrace and infection. 

I do not speak here of all the other pas- 
sions, which, more violent in exaltation, make 
such deep and grievous wounds in the hearts 
of the great. There ambition is boundless. 
Alas! the obscure citizen lives contented 
with the mediocrity of his situation, inherits 
the fortune of his fathers, and limits himself 
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to their name and station; he sees without 
envy, what he cannot covet without ab- 
surdity; all his desires are included in his 
possessions, and if he sometimes forms pro- 
jects of rising, they are agreeable chimeras 
which amuse the leisure of an indolent mind, 
but not the restlessness that destroys it* 
. Nothing suffices the great man, because he 
can pretend to all; his desires increase with 
his fortune ; all that are above him, make 
him appear little in his own eyes ; it is less 
flattering to him to leave so many men behind 
him, than gaUing to see some yet precede 
him ; he thinks he has nothing, because he 
has not all ; his soul is always arid and 
thirsty, and he enjoys nothing, except it be 
his misfortunes and anxieties. 
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SELF LOVE. 

All our lives are an eternal inquiry for our- 
selves, and from thence, all that pleases^, all 
that flatters, and nourishes the life of the 
senses, becomes a want that we cannot fore- 
go; thus we establish ourselves as the centre 
of the creatures that surround us : we would 
say, that all live for us, all subsist for us ; 
that every things else is ^ipthing, but as it 
relates to us, that the who^e world might be 
overthrown, to procure us a pleasure, or save 
us from a pain; consequently, all who approach 
us, are attentive to accommodate themselves 
to our desires, follow our caprices, enter into 
the plan of our self-love, study our tastes, 
divine our inclinations, insinuate themselves 
into our good will, by favouring our weak- 
nesses ; nothing is to teaze, nothing to con- 
tradict us ; our inclinations decide every 
thing that concerns us, and even our wishes 
are prevented. 

Second Lent. 

l5 
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ILLUSIONS OP SEL^ LOVE. 

No one will here take to himself that truth, 
which assails and condemns him ; none will 
believe himself the interested person ; it seems 
as if we made phantoms in sport, for the 
pleasure of fighting them, and that the iden- 
tity of the sinner we attack, is no where to 
be found. The immodest man does not re- 
cognise himself in the most striking resem- 
blances of his vice. He who is charged with 
ill-gotten wealth, and perhaps with the blood 
and spoils of the people, condemns with us, 
the same injustice in others, not aware that 
he is judging himself. The courtier devoured 
by ambition, who sacrifices his conscience 
and probity every day, to this idol, agrees 
to the baseness of this passion in his equals, 
but regards it as a virtue, or, at least, great 
knowledge of the court, in himself; each 
one views himself on the favourable side, 
which prevents our knowing ourselves as we 
really are. We may say we have pointed 
the finger to them in vain ; they always dis- 
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r somef softened traits^ which change the 
nblance. They whisper, " I am not this 
;'' and whilst the public applies to us 
3 striking truths, we alone succeed in 
delusion, or see in them the faults of 
>rethren, and seek our own resemblance 
trange portraits; we are ingenious in 
ing upon others the blow truth aims at 
and the maUgnity of the application, is 
inly fruit we gather from the picture the 
it presents of our vices, boldly judging 
rs when we ought to be judging ourselves. 
\ corrupt men mistake every thing, shut- 
their eyes against their own errors and 
ight of truth, to open them upon those 
eir brethren, that perhaps exist not, or 
h it should be their duty to conceal. 

Firtt Lent. 
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CONSEQUENCES OP VICE. 

Such is the character of vice, to leave in the 
depth of the heart a sadness, which under- 
mines and constantly accompanies it ; spread- 
ing a secret bitterness over all its pleasures ; 
the charm flies and disappears, but the im- 
pure conscience cannot escape from itself. 
Wearied with its troubles, we have not 
strength to terminate them ; disgusted with 
ourselves, yet not daring to change; we 
would flee from our own heart, but find it 
every where; we envy those hardened sinners 
whom we see undisturbed in their sins, because 
we cannot attain their frightful tranquillity ; 
we try to shake off the yoke of faith, and 
this attempt inspires at first more horror than 
the crime itself; in fine, fugitive and fleeting 
are our momentary pleasures, but cruel and 
lasting the remorse which is the state and 
foundation of a vicious life. 

Vice renders the sinner insupportable to 
himself. He must take the most degrading 
measures to purchase a criminal gratification, 
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where, if one fails, all is lost ; you must sub- 
mit to public remarks and domestic murmurs; 
bear with caprice and contempt, and you 
must sustain your duties, appearance, and in- 
terests, always incompatible with your plea- 
sures,. to support yourselves against your- 
selves. Ah ! the beginning of passion offers 
nothing but what is delightful and agreeable ; 
the first steps taken in the paths of iniquity 
are upon flowers ; the first transports of vice 
intoxicate our reason, nor give us leisure to 
feel all its misery ; our ideas of passion are 
then noble and flattering, language repUes 
to them, and they mutually announce lofty 
sentiments, goodness of heart, discretion, 
honour, good faith, distinction of merit, the 
destiny of inclinations; all still flattering 
vanity ! But the consequences are bitter as 
wormwood ; passion abated by unlawful in- 
dulgence; the first regard weakened by 
familiarity and long acquaintance ; vanity 
undeceived by all that is shameful in passion. 
Ah ! come ye disagreeable reports, ye public 
murmurs, domestic dissensions, ruined af- 
fairs, required establishments, suspicions 
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jealousies^ disgusts, iniidelities, rage ! What 
remains to you, faithless soul ? but frightful 
self-reproaches, a weight of bitterness on 
your heart, secret shame for your weakness, 
regrets that you had not followed wiser 
counsds, sorrowful reflections upon all that 
promised you glory, repose, and happiness 
in innocence and duty ; and can you have 
succeeded thus far in calming ^yourself, and 
tranquillizing your conscience in its crimes? 

Eatter, 



MISERY ATFACHBD TO VICE. 

The man who gives himself to vicious 
pursuits, if he refers to the past is mise- 
rable; iill his enjoyment is inclosed in the 
present moment, and to be happy, he must 
banish thought, and like the dumb animals, 
suffer himself to be led away by the attraction 
of present objects, which extinguish and de- 
grade his reason. Hence, these maxims so 
unworthy humanity, yet so common in the 
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world, that too much reason is a sad ad- 
vantage, that reflection spoils all the plea- 
sures of life, and the less we think, the 
happier we are. 

Was it for thy misfortune, O man ! that 
heaven endowed and enlightened thee with 
reason, or to assist thee in seeking truth, 
which alone can make thee happy? This 
divine Ught which embellishes thy being, 
shall it be the punishment rather than the 
gift of thy Creator ? and would it so glori- 
ously distinguish thee from the brute, only 
to make thy condition more miserable ? 

Yes ! such is the fate of the vicious man. 
Intoxication, excess, the extinction of that 
rationality which alone renders him happy, 
is the state in which he exists, but, for an 
instant, as soon as his spirit calmly returns 
to him, the delusion ceases, the gratification 
has vanished, and man finds himself alone 
with his conscience and his crimes. 

Advent. 
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PRIDE. 



Pride has been the first source of all the 
miseries which have torn the hearts of men. 
What wars and dissensions has not this fatal 
passion caused? with what torrents of blood 
has she not inundated the world ? and what 
are the histories of ages, nations, princes, 
and conquerors, but the recitals of calamities 
with which she has from- the beginning 
afflicted them ? The whole earth is but a 
doleful theatre, where this haughty and fu- 
rious passion every day exhibits the most 
direful scenes. But what passes without him 
is but a representation of the internal unea- 
siness experienced by the proud man. The 
aspiring wish is considered a virtue ; modera- 
tion passes for cowardice ; one man alone may 
overturn the laws and customs of his country 
make millions of wretches, miserable, to usurp 
the first place amongst his fellow-citizenB ; his 
successful crime attracts praise ; his name, 
stained with the blood of his brethren, is but 
enrolled with greater splendor in the public 
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annals, which preserve its memory, and a pros- 
perous villain becomes the first man of the age. 

This passion is less dazzling in descending 
to the populace/ but not less animated or 
furious ; the public and obscure character are 
equally restless, each would surpass his 
equals. The orator and philosopher dispute, 
and would appropriate that glory, which is the 
sole end of their watchings and labours, and 
like their proud desires, insatiable. The man 
to whom they may be honourably ceded, 
cannot fix them, nor be calm and peaceable ; 
pride becomes the only source of honour and 
human glory, the fatal rock to the repose and 
happiness of man. 

Peace ! what man upon earth enjoys her? 
Wars, troubles, contentions, are they less 
common since the birth of Christ ? are the 
empires and states that adore him more 
peaceable ? Pride, which he came to destroy, 
does it cause less tumult and confusion amongst 
men ? Seek in the midst of Christians that 
peace which should be their inheritance, 
where will you find it ? In cities ? There, 
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every thing springs from pride ; each would 
mount higher than his ancestors ; one raised 
to fortune, alone makes a thousand jniserable, 
who follow, but cannot attain his success. In 
the depth of domestic walls ? These but 
conceal cares and disquietude ; the father of 
the family incessantly occupied, and inte- 
rested more with the advancement, than the 
Christian education of his children, leaves 
for their inheritance his agitatio&s and 
schemes, which they will one day transmit 
to their descendants. In kings' palaces? 
Here unbounded ambition gnaws and con- 
sumes every heart ; here, under the specious 
appearance of joy and tranquillity, the most 
bitter and violent passions are nourished; 
and here, where happiness appears to reside, 
pride creates the utmost wretchedness and 
discontent. In the sanctuary ? Alas ! this 
should certainly be the asylum of peace, but 
ambition has even entered the holy place; 
we seek, even there, more to aggrandize our- 
selves, than to be useful to our brethren; 
and the sacred dignities of the church become, 
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like those of the age, the price of intrigue 
and eagerness. 

Advent. 



Pride has always been the most dangerous 
foe to men. Bom to superiority, and master 
of all creatures, he has always preserved within 
himself the first impression of his origin, find- 
ing incessantly in his heart, I scarcely know 
what secret sentiments of his own excellence, 
that his fall has not efiaced* he gave himself 
up to these agreeable feelings, sought but to 
raise himself by degrees, and finding nothing 
here below that could satisfy the greatness of 
a soul, created to reign with God, he mounted 
above the clouds, and placed himself by the 
side of the Most High. From thence man 
assumed divine honours, and Ireceived them 
from man ; and the world adored the same 
as her Creator, the madmen whose birth she 
had witnessed, and who were created so many 
ages after her 
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We condemn in others those passions from 
which we believe ourselves exempt. 

A miser who hides from himself the rules 
of faith, by his insatiable love of riches, 
clearly perceives the maxims which condemn 
ambition and sensuality. The voluptuary, 
who tries to justify to himself the weakness of 
his own passions, shows no favour to the base 
inclinations, and sordid attachments of ava- 
rice. A man, in^tuated by grandeur and 
fortune, looks upon his constant efforts to 
succeed, as real and serious cares, alone 
worthy his birth and name, views with con- 
tempt a life of amusement and pleasure, and 
can plainly discover that a man of family 
dishonours himself by laziness and inactivity. 
A woman, possessed with the fury of gaming, 
but otherwise regular, is merciless upon 
slighter faults of conduct, justifies inces- 
santly the innocence of desperate play, and 
opposes to it irregularities of another descrip- 
tion, from which she finds herself exempt. 
Another, on the contrary, intoxicated with 
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her personal beauty, and occupied with her 
deplorable passions^ regards this continual 
rage of gambling as a sort of malady and 
mental derangement and considers her own 
shameful engagements as innocent weak- 
nesses, and involuntary passions, whose des- 
tiny we find^in our hearts. 

Examine all the passions, and you will 
see, in proportion as they are exempt from 
one themselves, the more they perceive and 
condemn it in others, they know the rules 
which forbid it, and rigorously require the 
observance of those duties which do not op- 
pose their own weaknesses, and push their 
severity even beyond the rule itself. 

Fourth Lent, 
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PRIDE. 



Most people cany about them the pride of 
their descent; they count their degrees of 
grandeur by ages long past away, by dig- 
nities they no longer possess, by actions 
they never performed, by their forefathers 
whose remains are but vile dust, by monu- 
ments time has effaced, and believe them* 
selves superior to all other men, because they 
retain more remams of domestic ruin from 
the rapidity of time, and can produce more 
titles than other men, to the vanity of all 
things human. Certainly, high birth is an 
illustrious prerogative, and has had attached 
to it, by the consent of all nations, and in 
all ages, distinctions of honour and respect ; 
yet it is but a title, and not a virtue ; it is a re- 
sponsibility with glory, but she does not give 
it ; it is a family lesson, and an honourable 
motive of greatness, but it does not make us 
great; it is the succession to honour and 
worth, but it is absent and extinct as soon 
as we inherit the name, without the virtues 
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which have rendered it illustrious. We begin, 
as it were, a new race ; we become new men ; 
the nobility is only for our name, and the 
commoner for our person. 



FLATTERY. 



What plagues, sire, for the great, are 
those men who are bom to applaud their 
passions, or lay snares for their innocence ! 
what misery for the people, when princes 
and nobles give themselves up to these ene- 
mies of their glory, because, they are those 
of wisdom and truth ! The plagues of war 
and scarcity are transient, and happier times 
soon restore peace and plenty. The people 
are afflicted, but the wisdom of government 
leaves them hope of resources. From the 
plague of adulation, nothing can be expected ; 
it is a calamity for the state, and always 
foretells new ones : the oppression of the 
people, when concealed from the sovereign, 
announces more grievous loads ; the affecting 
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groans of public misery soon become mur- 
murs; the most just and respectful remon- 
strances flattery disguises with flagitious 
temerity ; and the impossibility of obedience, 
from its refusal, has the name of disaffection 
and rebellion. May the Lord, as a holy 
king said formerly, confound these deceitful 
tongues and lying lips, which seek our de- 
struction, in stud}ring only what pleases us. 

If we would judge and follow ourselves 
into the detail of our duties, connections, 
and conversations, we should see that our 
proceedings and discourses are but mitiga- 
tions of truth, and mediums to reconcile it 
with the prejudices or passions of those we 
live with ; we never show them truth but in 
the way it will please, always find a favour- 
able side to their most deplorable vices, and 
as all the passions have their resemblance to 
some virtue, we never fail to make our ad* 
vantage of it. 

Thus every day, before the ambitious man, 
we speak of the love of glory, and the desire 
of preferment, as the only passions which 
produce great men ; we flatter his pride, 
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kindle his desires by chimerical hopes and 
alluring predictions, increase the error of his 
imagination by raising phantoms which he 
continuaUy renews. We dare, perhaps, in 
general terms, pity men for being so 
much harassed by things that chance dis- 
tributes, and death will remove from as to- 
morrow ; but we dare not blame the madman 
who sacrifices to this vapour his repose, his 
Ufe, a^d' his conscience. Before the vindic- 
tive, we justify resentment and passion, 
soften his crime to his conscience, and au- 
thorize the justice of his complaints, exas- 
perate and support his feelings, in exagge- 
rating the offence of his enemy ; we may 
perhaps venture to say, he must forgive it, 
but fear to add, that the first step to pardon 
is no longer to speak of the injury we have 
received. 

Before a courtier discontented with hi^ 
own, and jealous of the fortune of others, 
we exhibit his rivals in the least favourable 
Ught; we dexterously cast a shade upon 
their merit and glory, fearing it may wound 
the jealous eyes of him who hears us ; f/Q 

M 
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duninish and coooed the splendor of their 
taknts and seryices, irritate htg passion 
by our mis^repreaentatione^ and assist him in 
blinding, and in regarding him^lf as de- 
prived of those honours which ate bestowed 
upon his brethren. What shall I say ? Be- 
fore a prodigal, his profusions are described 
as nothmg more than generosity ^d magni- 
ficence. With a miser, his hardness and 
avarice are represented as wise moderation, 
and worthy domestic precaution. Before a 
great man, we are the ready apdo^sts of his 
errors and prcpudices, and his opinions always 
become ours. In fact, we borrow the follies of 
all those with whom we live; we transfofm 
ourselves into others ; our great study is to 
discover and appropriate their weaknesses; 
we always speak their langus^, and have 
none of our own ; our conversations are but 
a repetition of their prepossessions ; and this 
unworthy degradation of virtue we call know- 
ledge of the world, prudence, that knows 
its own interest, and the great art of pros- 
pering and pleasing. 

Advent. 
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ON SLANDER. 

Such is the character of the detractor, to 
conceal, b^ieath the appearance of esteem 
and friendly kindness, the gall of bitterness 
and slander. 

Although this is the only vice circumstances 
can never palliate ; it is the most ingenious in 
disguising itself even from itself, and to which 
the wcdd and piety are daily more favourable ; 
not but the character of a slanderer may be as 
odious before men, as, according to the Holy 
Spirit, it is abominable in the sight of Ood ; 
but we comprehend, in this number,- only 
those of more gross and dark malignity, who 
slander without art or contrivance; have 
malice enough to censure, but not enough 
of its spirit necessary to make it please; 
these characters are more rare, and if we had 
only to speak of them, it would suffice to 
expose slander as unworthy of reason or reli- 
gion, and to inspire with horror those who 
recognise themselves guilty of it. 

But there is another species of detractors 

m2 
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who condemn this vice in others, and yet allow 
it in themselves, who regardlessly defame their 
brother, still applauding their own modera- 
tion and reserve, whilst from the brilUancy 
and sharpness of the arrow they lance into 
the heart, no appearance remains of the 
wound they inflict. And this description of 
slanderer is to be found every where. 

The tongue of the slanderer is a devouring 
fire, that withers all it touches; exercising 
its fury upon the good grain as well as the 
chaff; upon the profane, as well as the holy; 
leaving nothing but ruin and desolation wher- 
ever it passes; it dives into the very bowek 
of the earth ; goes and attaches itself to the 
most secret things ; changes into vile ashes, 
what had appeared the instant before bright 
and precious ; and at the moment it seems 
most concealed, and almost extinguished, is 
acting more dangerously and violently than 
ever ; blackens what it cannot consume, and 
well knows how to dazzle and please, before 
it wounds. It is secret pride that discovers 
the mote in our brother's eye, but hides the 
beam in our own; a mean envy which 
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wounds the talents or prosperity of another^ 
making him the subject of its censure, and 
endeayouring to diminish the value of all that 
eclipses it ; a disguised hatred, which over- 
spreads the words with the bitterness con- 
cealed in the heart ; an abominable duplicity, 
which praises openly, and destroys secretly ; 
a shameful levity, which knows not how to 
oyercome or restrain itself from a word, but 
will often, for its amusement, sacrifice peace 
and fortune to an imprudent censure ; a cold- 
Uooded barbarity, which pierces the heart 
of your absent brother ; in fact, slander is a 
restless evil, the bane of society, scattering 
dissension through courts and cities, dis- 
uniting the closest friendships, the source of 
hatred and revenge ; filling every place she 
enters with discord and confusion ; the uni- 
versal enemy of peace, mildness, and Chris- 
tian charity : a spring, replete with mortal 
venom, infecting all that is near and around 
it; its very praises are poisoned, its ap- 
plauses malicious, its silence criminal; all 
its gestures, looks, and motions are imbued 
with its venom, and infected by its manner. 
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We would not destroy a man ci reputation, 
and ruin his fortune, by dishonouring him in 
the world , or brand the foundation of a wo* 
man's character, by coming to essential points 
— ^that would be too gross and palpable ; but 
upon a thousand faults, which lead the judg- 
ment to believe them capable of all the rest; 
by inspiring the mind of those whp listen to 
us with a thousand suspicions ; which leaves 
them to conjecture what we dare not speaki 
in making satirical remarks ; which shows a 
mystery, where none before was perc^tiUe; 
exposing to ridicule by artful interpretaticmSi 
manners, which till then had neyer tocited 
attention ; and little scruple is made in the 
world of insinuating every thing upon certain 
points, and then protesting we are incapable 
of art ourselves ; and although the motives, 
circumstances, and effects of these dis- 
courses are exceedingly criminal, the gaiety 
excuses* the malignity with those who listen 
to us, lind conceals the vice from ourselves. 

You may expiate the crime of hatred, by 
loving your enemy ; that of ambition, in re- • 
nouncing the pomps and vanities of the age; 
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that of injustioe, by restoring wbat you have 
taken-firoia your brethren ; the crime even of 
impiety and Ubeftinifim^ by a public and r^ 
gious respect for the worship of your fathers ; 
bllt .with what remedy, what virtue, can you 
repai^ the crime of sknder ? You have cer- 
tainly only revealed your brother's vices to 
one person, I, own, but the unlucky confidant 
will very soon, in bis turn, have others, Hrho, 
not regajxiing as a secret, what they have 
just learnt, will inform the first they meet 
with ; each repeating it with fresh circum- 
stances, and some spiteful additicms of his 
own ; in proportion as they publish, th^ will 
increase and enlarge it ; resembling, according 
to St. James, a spark, which wafted by impe- 
tuous winds into different places, sets fire, in its 
progress, to the forests and countries ; such 
is the result of detraction. What you men- 
tioned in secret, was nothing at first, and 
seemed to perish ; stifled and buried beneath 
its own ashes, but this fire was covered 
to blaze out with more fury ; this nothing is 
gone to assume reality in passing through the 
mouths of others; each, in repeating it, adds. 
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what his temper, interest, orcharacter of mind, 
and malevolence would represent to him most 
likely; the source is scarcely perceptible; 
but increased in its course by a thousand 
strange streams, the united torrent will in- 
undate the court, city, and country ; and what 
was originally but a secret and imprudent 
pleasantry, becomes, by a simple reflection, 
and malignant conjecture, a most serious 
a£Pair, a public and formal dishonour, the sub- 
ject of universal conversation, and an eternal 
blemish to your brother; and then repair, 
if you can, this scandal and injustice, and 
restore to him the honour you have deprived 

him of. 

ThrdLent. 
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VANITT. 

Will not a woman of the world still seek 
to please it, when she is wrinkled and dis- 
gusting ? Is she not still seeking for at- 
tentions, that fly from her ? Does she not 
still re-animate a faded and superannuated 
countenance, by artifices which recall her 
age more than her attractions? Does she 
not assume a youthful appearance, which 
deceives no eyes but her own ? What shall I 
say? Does she not purchase perhaps criminal 
a^iduities, which she could no longer expect ? 
do not shameful connections become the re- 
source of her wretched weakness ? and has 
age, in altering her features, changed any 
thing in the folly of her character ? 

Panegyric iqnm St, Agnes, 
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ERRORS OF VANITY. 



To what may be reduced, all that is here 
considered w(»thy of envy ? and in this mass 
of enc)iantments, which makes us lose sight 
of eternal blessings, what are the principal 
objects that seduce the spirit, and usurp 
alone all the homage of the human heart ? 
It is the splendor of birth, the distinction 
the sciences give to the mind; it is the 
indolence which follows the pleasures and 
enjoyment of the senses ; and lastly, it is 
the pomp which accompanies greatness and 
dignities. These are the secret sjmngs 
which agitate the children of Adam. Upon 
these turn our projects, movements, desires, 
and hopes. These are the treasures round 
which our hearts incessantly watch, and the 
most beautiful spot on the face of the earth 
which interests and enchants us. 

The nobility of blood, and the vanity of 
genealogies, is of all errors the most univer- 
sally estabUshed amongst men. They do 
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not thinks in applauding illustrious ancestors, 
and the antiquity of a name ; that the higher 
they make us ascend, the nearer we approach 
our origin ; that what distinguishes the 
vessels of dishonour from those of honour, is 
not in the maate from whence we were drawn, 
but in the distinction made by the good 
pleiusure of the artificer ; that the nobility of 
the Christian is not in the blood which he 
drew from his forefathers, but in the grace 
which h« inherits from Jesus Christ; that the 
flesh from which we are bom is of no avail, 
but the spirit only, which renews us, is pro- 
fitable for all; in fact, the birth, like the 
conversation of a Christian, being in heaven, 
the title he takes upon earth is a degrada- 
tion he should lament, and not a distinction 
he should glory in. 

Fanegyric on St, Francu de Patd, 
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CORRUPTION OP MANNERS. 

It maybe asked from whence comes it that 
our times are so different from those of our 
fathers ? that all states have corrupted their 
way; diat the magistracy is nothing more 
than honourable idleness, or an art to despoil 
the people for whose protection it was esta- 
blished ; that the service of arms is no more 
than a declared profession of irreligion and 
licentiousness ; that the court is the theatre of 
the passions ; and all the arts invented for the 
public necessities and comfort produce nothing 
but luxury and open indecency; that the 
art of arts, the honour of the sanctuary, is 
scarcely any thing more than a shameful 
traffic of ambition and avarice ; that the con- 
tagion has not spared even these religious and 
holy asylums, raised in the midst of us ; and 
that in these houses of retreat, prayer, and 
austerity, where it might be expected that 
the Lord would find that faith which is no 
where else upon the earth, the spirit of the 
world is reigning more frequently than in the 
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world itself. We are surprised at it, and the 
just who are yet amongst us, incessantly 
groan before the Lord, and ask with grief, 
why he abandons his people ? 

But the reason is not difficult to be found ; 
all is corrupted, and nothing in its proper 
places hence the magistrate, who becomes 
the arbiter of human passions, without these 
graces of light, integrity, firmness, or zeal 
for the public good, so necessary to fill its 
functions, is nothing more than a phantom, 
clothed in a robe of justice and dignity, 
which turns with every wind, making almost 
as many falls as steps. The courtier, engaged 
in a life of idleness, ambition, dissimulation, 
and pleasure, soon becomes the nu>umful 
sport of all that degrades humanity, and knows 
no other master than an earthly one, no other 
divinity than fortune. The man of arms, sur- 
rounded by all the perils of his state, without 
the support of this wisdom, and courageous 
faith, which alone could sanctify the Joshuas, 
Gideons, Davids, and all the Christian con- 
querors, in the midst of military licence, 
cannot long defend himself from these irre- 
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'gularities, to which his heart already in- 
cUnee him. From thence the minister of. 
Jesus Christ, destiaed to be the salt of the 
earth, and to cure the people of their cor- 
ruption, is himself quickly infected, because 
he has not received that sacerdotal virtue 
which sanctifies all the rest, and nothing can 
tarnish. Finally, from thence, the recluse, 
or the consecrated virgins to Jesus Christ, 
not having received the holy grace that light- 
ens the heavy burden* they have charged 
themselves ¥rith, far from carrying it with j(^, 
drag the yoke indolently, and by&ol with mur- 
muring ; restoring their }ieart to the world, 
which had never been given to the Lord; 
concealmg, under the appearance of mortifi- 
cation, a thousand profane desires ; finding, 
in the silence of retreat, dangerous images of 
pleasures^ a thousand times more to be feared 
for the heart than the pleasures themselves; 
and desiiing what they cannot possess, fall, 
far from perils, and make a place of safety 
an occasion of dereliction. 

Second Lent, 
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DISSIMULATION. 

Custom, and the reflections which envelope 
the soul, causing her to show herself but by 
rule, turning into art the intercourse of so- 
ciety. Only displayed the candour and up-;* 
rightoessofhis. 

He was not one of those reserved, impene- 
trable characters, before whose heart a fatal 
veil is always drawn, who attract by conceal- 
ment, the respect of the people, and are revered 
merely because they are never seen, like those 
caverns formerly consecrated to a false reU- 
gion, which had nothing veneriible but their 
obscurity. Artificial, disguises of the pru- 
dence of the age ! Vain science of the chil- 
dren of Adam ! , Shameful traffic of falsehood 
and the truth ! 

I praise a just and upright man, who had 
the wisdom of the serpent, with the simplicity 
of tne dove. A man, of whom this evil age 
was unworthy, but who was made for that of 
our fathers, where good faith was still a virtue ; 
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where a noble ingenuousness took place of 
art and deceit ; where, in the innocent plea- 
sures of an amiable society, the most loyal 
were always the most superior, where the 
precautions of cunning were useless, because 
the practice of circumvention was not then 
invented; and where the whole science of 
their world reduced itself to ignorance of 
the laws and customs of ours. 

funeral Oration on M. de ViUars. 



ABUSE OF SPEECH. 



For what purpose, O my God ! hast thou 
given the use of speech to men ? It is cer- 
tainly to the end, that, uniting them by this 
pleasing bond of society, they might in some 
degree lend their voices to all nature, to cele- 
brate in common the praises and benefits of 
him, who has heaped his gifts upon us with 
such magnificence and profusion. Thou didst 
intend, by giving them this delightful and easy 
tnetliod of communicating their thoughts and 
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reflections, that they should encourage each 
other in the difficult paths of salvation, and for 
mutual assistance in the troubles to which sin 
has subjected them. For what other end could 
it have been proposed by thy eternal wisdom 
which has presided over all thy works ? Never- 
theless, O my God ! upon what, for the most 
part, do the conversations of the world 
chiefly turn ? Alas ! those are the most in- 
nocent, where occupied by vain and frivo- 
lous things, thou art entirely forgotten; 
because, if it happens that thy holy name is 
uttered, it is almost always to be dishonoured 
and outraged by impieties and blasphemies. 
Are the discourses held there proper to in- 
sjure the love of virtue ? Alas ! nothing is 
heard but pernicious and anti-christian max- 
ims. Vanity, ambition, luxury, revenge, 
sensuality, the insatiable desire of accumu- 
lation — these are the virtues the world ac- 
knowledges and esteems — these are the 
virtues to which it brings its partizans. But 
for the virtues of the holy gospel — to flee 
from pleasures and honours, to have humi- 
lity, self-abasement and contempt of riches 
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— virtues^ by which alone we can enter the 
« kingdom of heaven ; ah ! they are either 
unknown there or cried down. 

Far from regarding all as composing the 
the same family, whose interests ought to be 
in common, it seems, O my* God, that in 
this corrupted world, men unite but mutually 
to deceive and impose- upon each other; 
uprightness passes for foolishness; dupli* 
city and dissimulation are honoured as 
merit. All societies are poisoned from the 
want of 'sincerity; speech is not the in- 
' terpreter of the heart, but the mask which 
hides and disguises it. Conversations are 
nothing more than lies, -.enveloped in the 
semblance of friendship and politeness. We 
are emulously prodigal in praises and adu- 
lations, and feel Iiatred, jealousy, and con- 
tempt towards those we extol. Base interest 
opposes brother to brother, friend to fneai, 
separating all the ties of blood and amity; 
and it is this .wretched motive, so unworthy 
the end for which we are destined, that 
decides our antipathies and affections. The 
necessities and misfortunes of our neigh- 
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bouTs meet with indifferencve^ and even 
harshness from us, when nothing can b^ 
lost by neglecting, or gained by serving 
them. O, my God ! how much do I require 
thy special grace and protection to preserve 
me in the midst of such universal cor- 
ruption ! 

Partphrate. 



HUMAN ERRORS. 



/ 



It is a very deplorable error, that men have 
attached pompous names to the enterprises 
of the passions, and that the cares of salva- 
tion have not acquired from them the same 
honour and esteem. Military labours are 
regarded amongst us as the road to reputation 
and glory; successful schemes and intrigues 
are reckoned amongst the secrets of profound 
wisdom; projects, and negociations, which 
arm men against each other, and often make 
the ambition of an individual the cause of 
pubhc misfortune, pass: for great genius and 
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superiority of talents ; the art of raising upon 
a small patrimony, a monstrous fortune, fre- 
quently at the expense of good faith and 
honesty, is knowledge of business, and pru- 
dent conduct ; in fact, the world has found 
the secret of enhancing, by honourable titles, 
all the cares which relate to sublunary things; 
deeds of faith alone, which will endure for 
ever, and form the history of ages to come, 
engraved to all eternity upon the immortal 
columns of the holy Jerusalem, pass as indo- 
lent and obscure occupations, the lot of weak 
and ignoble minds, and have nothing that 
exalts them in the eyes of men. 

Fdwrth Eatttri 

We respect the decisions of the world; 
what the multitude approves, we appro?e, 
and give our approbation and praise to what 
common example authorises; public errors 
are more dear to us than the truth ; we dare 
not contradict the common language of the 
world and the passions ; we fear that singu- 
larity as a vice, which formed the most 
dazzling distinction of the disciples of Jesus 
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Christ. In vain grace enlightens us in secret^ 
and discovers to us the illusions of the world 
and its maxims ; in vain a happy disposition 
or Christian education has left in us the 
seeds of truth, which point out to us the fal- 
lacy and danger of those paths most men are 
pursuing; in vain conscience, and knowledge 
of the law of God^ softly, dictates to us the 
maxims of eternal life. We speak, although 
we do not think, like the world ; like it, we 
turn the truth into ridicule, although, in 
reality, we feel its value and excellence ; we 
give false praise to passions, which we se- 
cretly acknowledge to be vain and frivolous ; 
palliate abuses, whose injustice we doubt 
not ; approve pleasures our conscience con- 
demns; and every day apologize for the 
opinions of the world, whilst our hearts 
secretly contradict our decisions, making no 
other use of the truth we have in us, but to 
hold it in unrighteousness. Almost every 
where we betray our conscience and senti- 
ments, suffering ourselves to be drawn away 
by the multitude; not daring to be alone 
upon our own side, fearing a virtuous sin- 
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gularity for the truth, as an absurdity that will 
COTW us with shame ; and making all our lives 
a continual violation of it. Sometimes com- 
plaisance for our superiors ; sometimes weak- 
ness for our friends.^ sometimes fear of deri- 
sion and censure ; sometimes a vain indolence, 
which makes truth almost as indifferent to 
us as falsehood ; sometimes a delirium and 
mistaken faith, which seeks to bewilder itsdf 
in its own wanderings, secretly abhorring itself 
for the sentiments it utters; sometimes a 
false deference for society that would more 
readily applaud a lie, than undertake the 
defence of an inconvenient truth; some- 
times finding it the fashion to speak the 
language of those the world applauds ; and 
lastly, we almost every where declare for the 
world, against Jesus Christ ; far from being 
his faithful witnesses amongst men, we join 
with them to oppose him; we praise as vir- 
tues in our friends, faults the law of God 
condemns; we adhere to their errors, and 
help to make them more inexcusable; we 
give their passions the names of justice and 
equity ; we call their vengeances justifiable 
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jesentments^ their criminal attachments the 
character and consequences of a faithful and 
affectionate heart; their shameful dereUctions, 
pardonable weaknesses; their mad profusions, 
the passion of noble and generous souls ; 
their unbounded ambition, an elevation of 
heart and mind ; their sordid avarice, a wise 
economy; their cruel slanders, an amiable 
vivacity ; and the fury of gaming which pos- 
sesses them, a necessary relaxation. In a 
word, seldom do we undertake the interests 
of truth; lively, proud, intractable, when 
our passions are interested, but cowardly, 
timid, and mean, as soon as truth is in 
question. We know nothing of that holy 
pride, that uprightness of heart, that lofty 
magnanimity and noble simplicity, so re- 
spected even by the world, and of which the 
first disciples of the faith left us so many 
great examples, and which have always been 
the character of the faithful. We live for 
men and not for God and ourselves; we 
make a conscience, religion, disposition, cha- 
racter, mind, and heart, to suit them, as if 
they were the end and motive of all our views 
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and actions^ or as if they could be their price 
and recompense; all that we do, which is 
not for them, we count as lost, as if there 
were nothing real, but in what is to perish 
with us ; and after many years passed in this 
way, God alone, for whom we should have 
lived, finds himself the only one who can 
scarcely reckon a single moment for himself 
throughout the whole of our lives. 

Panegyric on St, Stq>hen, 

We every day denounce these holy truths : 
nor have the Christian pulpits from the first 
ages of the church, published them more 
forcibly, distinctly, or more clearly. Never* 
theless, there are none upon which the world 
still spreads more palliatives, false colours, 
or clouds which disfigure, and conceal them. 
Penitence, without which the sinner man 
has no pretensions to salvation, is looked 
upon as the lot of the cloisters and deserts. 
Retreat, so necessary to the frailty of the 
human heart, appears no more than a sin- 
gularity of temper or virtue, which is use- 
less as an example. Prayer, the only 
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resource of all our miseries, we leave 
for the practice of idle and useless souls. 
Afflictions, which the saints have ever re- 
ceived as favours, we fear as misfortunes ; 
and prosperity, which the just have always 
feared we wish for as a blessing ; insatiable 
ambition, which is so opposite to the spirit 
and principles of religion, is considered a 
noble and legitimate sentiment ! and hatred, 
which attacks religion in the heart, and de- 
stroys in it all Christianity, is made a just 
resentment, or 9, regard for our rank, which 
does not permit us 'to be reconciled to our 
brother ; a sumptuous and magnificent life, 
so often anathematized in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, is called the noble use of our riches, 
and a law imposed upon m by the condition 
of our birth ; the most dangerous pleasures 
are designated as necessary relaxations ; the 
most disgraceful passions, as inevitable weak- 
nesses; and the most abominable slanders, 
as innocent and public truths : what more 
shall I say? Virtue herself, and true piety 
have there lost their name ; they are no 

N 
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longer gifts of God, and the one thing need* 
ful ; but peculiarity of temper, a whimsical 
taste^ weakness of mind, and I . know not 
what! a state good for something, when we 
ourselves are no longer good for any thing. 
O God ! is this then the language of a peo* 
ple instructed in the light of thy gospel ? or 
that of barbarous and: infidel nation^,, wh^oe 
thou hast not yet deigned to reveiU the 
knowledgC'Of salvation ^and. eternal ftruth ? 

But what is most deplorable, these are. not 
the errors of some individuals, but those 
almost of all mankind, it is the doctrine of 
the whole world, whose maxims are univer- 
sally received, approved, and authorized, 
against which opposition is vain. We alone 
in the Christian pulpits^ dare use a different 
language ; and there is still left in the world 
a small number of the righteous who dare to 
speak with us; but it is a weak andabsorbed 
voice, compared witji the formidable sound 
of the multitude, which . domineers, is hs- 
tened to, rules, and' decides every thing ; is 
the chief spring of kingdoms, empires, and 
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families, and these are the eiTors which I 
now expose. It is a tradition of blindness, 
perpetuated from the beginning, and has 
passed from parents to children. The high, 
the low, the learned, the ignorant, the wise, 
the foolish, the young, the old, are every 
where led by these false rules. Those even 
whom the light of truth secretly illuminates 
believe themselves deceived, in witnessing 
the general example give the lie to the 
evidence of their conscience, and regard 
their doubts as vain scruples, which public 
error calms and dissipates in an instant. 

Sermon for a Religious prof esting. 
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OUR ERRORS CAUSE OUR MISCONDUCT. 

The deplorable source of our misconduct 
is almost always in our errors, and we never 
incur a fall, but some false judgment has 
conducted us to it. Thus the great difference 
that the apostle places between the just 
man and the sinner is, that the just is a 
child of light, who estimates every thmg by 
sublime and elevated views, and guided 
by this superior illumination, every where 
separates the true from the false, pierces 
the external deception spread over all sur- 
rounding objects, and sees in reality what 
they contain. But the sinner is a child of 
darkness, who judges by false and confused 
appearances, perceiving in all about him but 
the surface and outside, and far from casting 
the light upon their obscurity, overspreads 
with his own darkness what remains of it 
to the creatures and circumstances in the 
midst of which he lives. 

But we may remark three principal errors, 
from whence arises that crowd of false no- 
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tions so common amongst men, and which 
turn them almost all aside from the paths of 
truth and justice. The first error is that of 
hope. Formed by the vivacity of early youth, 
and the unavoidable want of expenence in 
our first entering upon life, she opens to the 
imagination, then so liable to seduction, a 
thousand distant prospects of fortune, glory, 
and pleasure, and attaches us to this repro- 
bated world, more by the charms they pro- 
mise, than by those which are afterwards 
found there. The second is the error of sur- 
prise, which, finding the heart still unin- 
structed in the emptiness and instability of 
all things human, and upon the follies of the 
world and the bitterness of its pleasures, gives 
to the first impressions that its appearance 
has made upon us, time to interest, soften, 
and gain us ; and profits by a circumstance, 
when all that wounds the soul is never more 
effaced, causing the venom to enter more 
deeply^ and corrupt it without resource. Fi- 
nally, the last is the error of security, which 
represents to us the frauds of the world, as its 
customs; its precipices, as safe and straight 
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paths ; the precautions of faith, as the weak- 
nesses and excesses of a mis-directed piety ; 
and makes us walk, fearlessly in paths 
where all our steps are scarcely any thing but 
faUs. 

Panegifric of St, Benoit. 



UPON IMPIETY. 

Man, criminal in exaltation, and intox- 
icated in prosperity, with praises inces- 
santly prostituted upon him, knows so little 
of himself, or rather is so self-satisfied, that 
he regards thee, great God ! as if thou wert 
not. He thinks nothing of daily irritating 
thee, by fresh insults, and satiated with 
pleasures he seeks new crimes even in 
crime itself; ordinary vices are too common 
for him; he requires those of frightful 
singularity, to rouse his passions, he even 
honours himself for this monstrous discovery, 
and as if sin were not sufficiently offen- 
sive to thee ; he applauds himself for having 
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diseoyered secrets to insult thee, unknown to 
the i^est of men ; he tries to persuade him- 
self that all the weight of thine anger is 
but a bug-bear to frighten the foolish and 
credulous ; he publicly declares, that thou 
art too great to debase thy majesty to notice 
what passes amongst men ; that far from 
one day requiring the life of a sinner, thou 
wilt forget him, as if he had never been ; 
and satisfied in the enjoyment of thyself, 
thou h^t prepared neither chastisement for 
crime, nor recompense for virtue. It is this 
impiety, great God ! which outrages thy pro- 
vidence, dishonours thy holiness and justice, 
and degrades all that we adore in thee as 
divine, making thee a powerless and unjust 
<jrod. It is this which finishes by rendering 
thee inexorable towards the infidel, and draws 
upon him the most awful of thy judgments, 
for dioii dost abandon him to himself, leading 
him to walk tranquilly in his ways, and 
to take long draughts of the poisoned sweet- 
ness of sin. But soon wilt thou make him 
feel how much more terrible thou art in per- 
mitting the sinner to continue here unnoticed 
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in his crimes, than when thou art chastising 
him. In fact! great God, as soon as th} 
patience is exhausted^ and thou hast given 
him up to all the corruption of his heart, 
he openly professes having forgotten, and 
despising thee, speaks of thy infinite and 
adorable being as a chimera, that the 
error and credulity of men has realized; 
lives and acts, as if all that exists upon 
earth depended upon himself alone, and 
that there had been no supreme and 
eternal Spirit above him, in whom y^e live, 
and move, smd have our being. It is neces- 
sary, great God ! that the infidel should try 
to persuade himself that thou art nothing; 
to calm himself in his dissoluteness that he 
feels well assured could not remain unpu- 
nished, if there is above us an avenger of 
vice, and a rewarder of virtue. His conscience 
and reason secretly rise up against this blas- 
phemy, nor can he stifle this natural voice, 
which continually claims its author, but 
considers it as a childish prejudice, and the 
remains of a vain terror, education rather 
than nature, has left in his soul. Sin has 
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here no other resource ; the yoke of religion 
must be shaken off to get rid of that of vir- 
tue, modesty, and innocence, and peaceably 
to enjoy the fruit of iniquity. It is irregu- 
larity alone, great God ! which makes free- 
thinkers. Religion cannot unite herself to a 
disorderly life ; her menaces poison criminal 
pleasures ; they must be abandoned, or we 
must incessantly sustain the fear and remorse 
which trouble and destroy us. The choice 
is soon made ; we no longer beliere any 
thing, and live quietly in guilt. It is then, 
great God ! that all the ways of the wicked 
become abominable; every where he leaves 
the traces of his filth. He profanes the most 
sacred places, and the most holy periods 
consecrated to thy service. Time itself, 
which matures every thing/ changes not the 
depravity of his heart. Old age hardens him 
in sin, and augments his desires; in pro- 
portion as it renders him incapable of enjoy- 
ments ; and this last season of life, which 
is usually that of reflection and repentance, 
becomes the consummation and last degree 
of his impenitence^ 

Taraphrase, 

n6 
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I own there have been infidek in every 
age; that every century and nation has 
produced dark and proud spirits, who have 
not only secretly, but loudly dared to bias* 
pheme, and say there is no God. From 
the time of Solomon^ when the memory of 
the wonders of the Lord in Egypt and in 
the desert were still recent, even then^ 
they began to propose impious doubts upon 
the worship rendered to the Most High, 
which has since become the vulgar language 
of increduUty. 

But if there were formerly iree-*thinkers, 
the world herself regarded them with hocror, 
and these enemies of God have been upon 
the earth, as the refuse and reprobated of 
all men. 

But now, alas ! impiety is almost become 
a pretension to distinction and glory ; a title 
of honour, and often assumed with frightful 
ostentation, as a recommendation which pro- 
cures us access to the great, and relieves, as 
we may say, the meanness of name and birth, 
by giving to obscure characters a privilege of 
familiarity about the princes of the people, for 
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which our manners themselves, corrupted as 
they are, blush ! and infidelity, which ougbt 
to disgrace the splendor of birth anc} glory, 
ennobles and decorates the vulgar and low. 
Itistbegiieatwhohave brought free-thinking 
into credit, and it is for them to degrade and 
confound it. 

How disgraceful is it to religion! the 
greatest men of paganism spoke with re- 
spect of the superstitions of idolatry whose 
puerility and extravagance they were aware 
of ; they thought with the sages, yet dared 
not speak but lyith the people ; they did not 
venture, with all their reputation and wis- 
dom, to insult openly, so mad a worship, 
made respectable by the majesty and anti- 
quity of the laws; and Socrates himself, 
the boast of Greece, the first philosopher 
in the world, so esteemed in all ages, and 
who ought to have been so dear to his 
own, lost his life, by a public decree at 
Athens, for having spoken with less circum- 
spection of the barbarous Gods, to whom 
his fellow-citizens owed less honour and 
respect, than they did to himself. 
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Yet amongst us, the God of heaven and 
earth is loudly insulted without rousing th^ 
popular zeal, and under the empire even of 
the faith itself! Vile and ignorant men pub- 
licly deride a doctrine descended from heaven, 
and their impiety is applauded ! In a state 
where the title of Christian honours our 
kings, unchastised infidelity becomes that 
of honour for the subjects! Vain idols 
could be revenged of sages and philosophers 
by public administration, and indignity is 
offered to the only true God with impunity 
by free-thinkers and madmen ! 
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SUCCESS OF INFIDELITY. 

The infidel possessed from his birth the 
principles of natural religion common to all 
men. He found a law written in his heart, 
forbidding violence, injustice, perfidy, in 
fact, all, by which he himself could suffer. 
Education strengthened these primitiye senti- 
ments, and taught him to know, love, and 
fear God ; she showed him the rules of virtue, 
made it amiable by examples, and although 
she discovered in him inclinations opposed to 
duty, yet when he suffered them to have the 
mastery, his heart secretly supported virtue, 
against his own weakness. 

Thus, the unbeliever first lived upon the 
earth. With the rest of mankind, he adored 
a Supreme Being; respected his laws, feared 
his chastisements, and awaited his promises. 
From whence comes it, then, that he no 
longer acknowledges God? that his crimes 
appear to him but human policy, hell a preju- 
dice, futurity a chimera, and the soul a breath, 
which is extinct with the body ? By what 
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steps has he attained these surprising and 
new informations? By what paths has he 
succeeded to get rid of ancient opinions, so 
firmly established amongst men, so con- 
formable to the sentiments of the heart and 

4 

to the light of reason ? Has he examined ? 
Has he enquired? Has he taken all the 
serious precautions that this most important 
affair of his life demands ? Has he retired 
from the society of men, more leisurely to 
reflect upon, and study it ? Has he purified 
his heart, lest his passions should have caused 
him to change ? For how many attentions 
do we not require to overcome the first 
impressions which have originally imbued 
the soul ! 

But in proportion to the dereliction of his 
manners these rules appear suspicious, and 
man becomes brutified, he tries to persuade 
himself that he was made to resemble the 
beast. He did not attain his infidelity, but 
by closing all the avenues that could lead 
him to truth ; he no longer made a serious 
affair of religion, he examined it> but to disho* 
nour it by blasphemies and impious pleasantry ; 
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he did not beeome a^^ unbeliever,, but by 
hardentBg himself against the cries of his 
eonscieace, and giving: himself up to the 
moBt infamous voluptuousness. It is by this 
road he has reached this precious and sublime 
knowledge! It is to these great efforts he 
owes the discovery of a truth, that the rest 
of mankind, have either been ignorant of, 
or detested ! 

You see then the source of all infidelity is 
in the irregularities of the heart. Find me, 
if you .can, men, wise, upright^ chaste, re- 
gular, and temperate, that do not believe in 
God, nor expect an hereafter, and who look 
upon adulteries, abominations, incests, to 
be the sports, and passions of an innocent 
nature. If the world has seen free-thinkers, 
who appeared sensible and moderate, it was 
because they concealed their disorders, the 
better to gain their impiety credit, or they 
were satiated with the pleasure that led to 
this false abstinencCc Debauchery had been 
the first source of their irreligion ; their 
heart was corrupted before their faith made 
shipwreck ; they were interested in believing. 
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that body and soul would be extinct together 
before they were able to persuade themselves 
of it ; and the long use of pleasure had dis- 
gusted them with sin, but not made virtue 
amiable to them. 

First Lent, 



UPON INCREDULmr. 

When I survey, at a glance, all the great 
men produced by the ages of Christianity, 
the most elevated geniuses, the most en- 
lightened and profound scholars, who after a 
whole life of study and indefatigable appUca- 
tion, have submitted with humble docility to 
the mysteries of the faith, and found the 
truths of religion so dazzUng, as to appear to 
them, that the most proud and intractable 
reason could not refuse its assent ; defending 
it against the blasphemies of the pagans; 
rendering mute the vain philosophy of the 
sages of the age ; making the fooUshness of 
the cross to triumph over all the wisdom and 
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« 

erudition of Rome and Athens ! It appears 

to me, in renewing the attack upon mysteries 

so long and universally established, that in 

order to be heard in appeal, (if I may venture 

so to express myself, from the submission of 
so many ages, from the writings of so many 

great men, from so many victories achieved 
by faith, from the consent of the universal, 
in a word, by long and well-authenticated 
prescriptions, it would require either new 
proofs, not yet controverted; new difficulties, 
which have never yet been started ; or new 
means of discovering errors in religion, 
which have never yet been discerned. It 
seems to me, that singly to rise up against 
so many witnesses, prodigies, centuries, di- 
vine monuments, famous characters, works 
consecrated by time, which all the attacks of 
in^dehty have rendered, from age to age, 
more triumphant and immortal ! in a word, 
so many astonishing events, until then un- 
heard of, which established the faith of 
Christians, the reasons must be very evident 
and decisive, the perceptions very new and 
surprising, to undertake either to doubt or 
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oppose them. Independent of this, should 
we not be justified in regarding him as a 
madman, who came and alone defied a whole 
army, merely from the ostentation of vain 
defiance, and in the presumption of false 
courage. 

Notwithstanding, if you examine the ma* 
jority of those, who call themselves free- 
thinkers, and are continually inveighing 
against popular prejudices, vaunting their 
doubts, and defying us either to satisfy, or 
reply to them, you will find that all their 
knowledge consists of some hackneyed and 
vulgar notions, which have beeix argued 
daily, and at all times, in the world ; that they 
know but a certain libertine jargon, which 
passes from one to another, which is received 
without examination, and repeated without 
being understood : you will find that all their 
skill, and study of religion, is reduced, if I 
may be permitted to say so, to certain licen- 
tious sayings current in the streets, to certain 
discarded maxims, which by strength of repe- 
tition, acquire proverbial vulgarity : you will 
discover in them neither depth, principle, 
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result of learning, nor the least knowledge of 
the'religion they attack ; these are men dis- 
sipated by pleasures, who would be very 
sorry to have a moment's leisure to investi- 
gate troublesome truths, which they care not 
to know ; light and superficial characters, 
incapable of attention and examination ; En- 
able to support a single instant of quiet, 
serious^ and sedate meditation;. Let us repeat 
to them, that men, plunged in sensuality, 
have perhaps brutified and extinguished by 
debauchery that portion of penetration and 
intelligence, which nature had given them. 

All our pretended free-thinkers are vain 
boasters, who give tfiemselves out for what 
they are not, look upon unbelief as fashion- 
able, vaunt incessantly, they beUeve in no- 
thing, and from this habit, at last persuade 
themselves so ; resembling certain men recent- 
ly seen amongst us, still too near the original 
obscurity of their ancestors, nevertheless, 
wishing to have their birth thought illustrious 
and of noble descent ; and by dint of pub- 
lishing and supporting it, they almost be- 
lieve so themselves. It is thus with these 
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pretended unbelievers ; they are still, if I 
may so express myself, upon the confines 
of that faith they received at their birth, 
which yet flows in their blood, and is not 
effaced from their heart, but they blush 
for it as a disgrace, and by continually 
boasting and asserting they believe nothing, 
finally suppose there is nothing to believe, 
and entertain the very best opinion of them- 
selves. 

ITurdLent. 



DESCRIPTION OF A FREE THINKER. 

Are you thoroughly acquainted with the 
character of an unbeliever? He is a man 
without morals,, probity, faith, or character, 
who owns no rule but his passions, no law 
but his iniquitous thoughts, no master but 
his desires, no check but the dread of autho- 
rity, no God but himself; an unnatural 
child, because he believes that chance alone 
has given him parents; a faithless friend, 
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l>ecau8e he looks upon men merely as the sad 
effects of a wild fortuitous concurrence, 
with whom he is connected only by transitory 
ties; a cruel master, because he is con- 
vinced, that the strongest and most fortunate 
have always reason on their side. For who 
can henceforth place any dependance upon 
you ? You no longer fear a God, no longer 
respect men ; you look forward to nothing 
afler this life ; virtue and vice are in your 
eyes the prejudices of education, and the 
consequences of popular credulity; adulteries, 
revenge, blasphemies, the blackest trea- 
cheries, abominations we dare not even to 
name, are no longer in your opinion but 
human prohibitions and regulations, esta- 
'blished through the poUcy of legislators ; 
according to you, the most horrible crimes, 
or the purest virtues, are 'all equally the 
same, because eternal annihilation shall soon 
equalize the just and the impious, confound- 
ing them both for ever in the dreary man- 
sions of the tomb. What a monster must 
you then be upon the earth? Does this 
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representation that is given of you, highly 
gratify your pride? can you even support 
the idea? 

Fint Lent, 



EFFRONTERY. 

Formerly sin, at least, concealed itself; 
but now it glories in publicity : formerly it 
was a work of darkness and confusion ; now, 
it affects the light, boldly seeking the noon 
of day, in a sex too, whose modesty had al- 
ways been their chief merit. These unfor- 
tunate women are seen ostentatiously exhibit- 
ing their dishonour and ignominy, extracting 
a wretched triumph from the knowledge the 
public have of the success of their fatal at- 
tractions ; counting as so many victories and 
titles to distinction, the weak minds which 
have fallen into their snares ; immodestly 
tearing away themselves the veil that decency 
had heretofore drawn before infamy; and 
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seeming, to take, as much pains to publish 
their shame, as had been taken in former 
ages to conceal it. We see impudence be* 
come fashionable ; indecency pushed to such 
lengthy BB even to inspire, disgust in those 
she strives to please ; and the appellation of 
modesty, •consecrated to God by the illus* 
trious virgin, we this day celebrate, becomes 
a name of derision smd insult ! 

Panegyric on St, Agnes, 



INJUSTICE. 



If the unjust man feels it is too dan- 
gerous ibr him openly to oppress his brethren, 
and fears the public opinion, he has recourse 
to artifices, andthere are none of which he 
does not avail himself. The most unworthy 
and base are remorselessly used if they 
can facilitate his criminal designs ; provided 
he succeeds in stripping the unfortunate, 
and possessing himself of the spoils, perjury, 
fraud, and perfidy are counted as nothing. 
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Those whom he intends to injure, he entiees 
into his net, by kind words, and all the ap- 
pearance of friendship, making them beUeve 
they will find in him an asylum and pro- 
tector. He allures them in a thousand frivo- 
lous ways. He makes no scruple, O my 
God ! to use thy holy and powerful, name to 
confirm his promises, and calm their sus- 
picions. But when once they confide in, 
and are ensnared by him, all that exterior 
of mildness and humanity vanishes ; he is 
nothing more than a cruel and ferocious 
master, who beUeves every thing is allowed 
him upon his slave ! falls upon him with un- 
relenting barbarity, crushes him, and nothing 
gluts his rage, as long as there remains the 
least chance for the miserable wretch to 
escape from the abyss into which he has 
plunged him. 

Parapkt'OH. 
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JEALOUSY. 

Ambition is the parent of devouring jea- 
losies. Nevertheless, this base and vile 
ission is the vice of the great. Jealous of 
le reputation of others, they consider that 
onour which does not belong to them, as a 
>ot which tarnishes and degrades them ; 
!alous of those favours which are not confer- 
d upon themselves, they think they are de- 
rived of all which are bestowed elsewhere ; 
talous of kindness, we are worthy of their 
atred and contempt, as soon as we are worthy 
f the friendship and confidence of their mas- 
;r ; jealous even of the glorious success of the 
tate, the public rejoicing is frequently to 
lem the cause of secret and domestic 
jrrows. Victories gained by their rivals 
vev our enemies, are more bitter to them 
lan our enemies themselves ; their house, 
ke Haman's, is that of grief and mourning, 
) long as Mordecai triumphs, and receives 
ublic acclamations in the midst of the ca* 
ital ; not contented with their insensibility 

o 
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to these glorious events, they seek to con- 
sole themselves in trying to obscure them by 
their malignant censures and reflections.; in 
fact, this unjust passion turns every thing 
into bitterness, and they find out the secret 
of ' being continually discontented, either 
from their own troubles, or the good which 
happens to others. 

All the most ddious dispositions seem to 
unite in a heart where this unjust passion 
predominates. Nevertheless, it is the vice, 
and, as it were, the universal contagion of 
courts, and frequently the origin of decay in 
empires ; there is not a villainy this passion 
does not consecrate and justify ; she extin- 
guishes the most noble sentiments of birth 
and education, and so soon as this poison 
gains the heart, we find mean and grovelling 
dispositions, where nature had before placed 
those which were great and good. 

Of what is not that mind capable, that 
jealousy has darkened and envenomed ? We 
not only approve deception, but scruple not 
to make use of it ourselves. Those priests, 
who were witnesses of the prodigies and ho- 
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liness of Jesus Christy could not be ignorant 
that he was the Son of David, and descended 
from the kings of Judah ; they heard from 
his own mouth, that we must render unto 
God the things which are God's, and to 
Csesar the things which are Caesar's, Never- 
theless, they tried to make him pass for a 
seditiovfs person and an enemy to Caesar 
who would usurp the sovereign power, and 
an infidel, who came to overturn the law and 
temple of his fathers ; in fact, for a low fel- 
low, sprung from the dregs of the vilest of 
the people. 

This bitter passion resembles a frenzy, 
which changes every visible object; things 
appear to us no longer in their natural form. 
David had in vain been victorious over 
the Philistines, and secured the crown to 
his master, in the eyes of Saul he was 
nothing more than the ambitious aspirer to 
his throne. In vain Jeremiah justified the 
truth of his predictions by the evenlts and 
sanctity of his life ; the priests, jealous of 
his reputation, published him as an impostor 
and traitor, who announced the misfortunes, 

o2 
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and entire destruction of Jerusalem, more to 
discourage the citizens and favour the enemy, 
than to prevent the ruin of their country. 

Every thing is poisoned, and distorted by 
this dreadful passion. It represents the strict- 
est piety as nothing more than well-managed 
hypocrisy; the most dazzling valour, as 
pure ostentation or good fortune, which 
supplies the place of merit; the best esta- 
blished reputation as a public error, where 
there is more of prepossession than of truth ; 
talents, the most useful to the state, as 
boundless ambition, which in reality conceals 
mediocrity and insufficiency ; patriotic zeal, as 
the art of obtruding and making oneself ne- 
cessary ; even the most glorious success, as a 
fortunate concurrence of circumstances, which 
is indebted more to the caprice of chance 
than wise precaution ; the most illustrious 
birth, is only a great name, upon which we 
are engrafted, and not derived from our an- 
cestors. Lastly, the tongue of jealousy withers 
all that it touches. Notwithstanding, this 
shameful language is the usual one of courts, 
it i^ the lees of intercourse and society; 
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each hides the secret wound of bis hearty and 
communicates it ; we are ashamed '^ of the 
name, but honour the vice itself. 



UPON ENVY. 



The ground of this exception, which makes 
your brother so insupportable to you, is it 
not more in yourself; that is to say, in your 
pride, in the caprice of your temper, in a 
want of compliancy in your own character 
rather than in his ? May one not enquire, if 
every body else discovers in him what you 
believe you do ? if his friends, his relations, 
his equals regard him in the same light? 
Again, for what I know, you may be asked 
perhaps if his good qualities do not displease 
you ; if his talents, his reputation, his credit, 
and his fortune, have not more share in your 
aversion, than his faults ; and if it is not his 
merit and rank that have all along consti- 
tuted his crime with you ? It is so easy on 
this point to deceive oneself. Envy is a pas- 
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sion so masked, and so clever in disguising 
herself; and as she has something vile 
and base in her, and a secret avowal we 
make of our own inferiority, she always 
shows herself to us under strange appear- 
ances, which prevent our knowing her ; but 
search your heart, and you will see that 
all those who eclipse or outshine you, have 
the misfortune to displease you ; that you 
find none amiable, but those who have no- 
thing to dispute with you; that all who 
surpass or equal you, constrain and annoy 
you ; ahd to have a claim upon your friend- 
ship, they must have none to your preten- 
sions and hopes ? 

First LenL 



r3 
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UPON HATRED. 

Why will you add. to the evils your brother 
has done you, that of hatred, which is the 
greatest of all? all the others can never 
do more than bereave you of frivolous and 
transient enjoyments; but this destroys 
your soul, and deprives you for ever of the 
right you have to an immortal kingdom. 
You hurt yourself much more by your hatred 
to him than all his malignity towards you can 
do ; he has destroyed your temporal fortune, 
I own, but in hating him you destroy your 
foundation of eternal life. I agree that he has 
usurped the patrimony of your fathers ; and 
to revenge yourself, you renounce the inhe- 
ritance of your celestial parent, and the ever- 
lasting patrimony of Jesus Christ! Your 
vengeance falls upon yourself, and as a con- 
solation for the evils your brother has done 
you, you contrive one for yourself boundless 
and illimitable ! 

And moreover, will your hatred restore to 
you the advantages he has wrested from you ? 
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Will it make your condition better? What 
will you gain by your bitter animosity? 
You say you will comfort yourself, by hating 
him, and that is the only one that remains to 
you. What a consolation, great God ! is 
that of hatred ! that is to say, of a black 
and violent passion, which rends the heart, 
spreading trouble and sorrow within us, and 
begins by punishing and making us wretched! 
What a cruel pleasure ! to cany in our breasts 
a weight of misery, which poisons the re- 
mains of life ! What a barbarous mode of 
rdief ! Are you not to be pitied, in seeking 
a resource for troubles which are caused by a 
momentaiy offence, in hatred, which perpe- 
tuates them? 

Firgt Lent, 
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AVARICE. 

4 

Avarice accumulates but to amass ; it is 
not to supply his wants^ that the miser 
refuses his money ; it is more precious to him 
than healthy life, salvation, or himself. All 
his deeds, views, and affections, relate only 
to this unworthy object. No one isdeceived, 
and he takes np care to hide from the world 
the miserable inclination which possesses him ; 
for such is the character of this shameful 
propensity, to manifest itself in all directions ; 
every outward action is marked by its cursed 
distinction, and it is a mystery to none but 
those who are infected by it. All the other 
passions, at least, save appearances, and 
hide themselves from public observation ; 
aii imprudence, or improvidence, may some- 
times expose them, for the guilty seeks 
darkness as much as he can ; but the passion 
of avarice is concealed only from the miser 
Jiimself ; far from taking any precaution to 
avoid notice, every thing announces, shows, 
and discovers it; it is written in his language, 

06 
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actions^ all his conduct, and, if we may use 
the expression, even upon his forehead. 
Age and reflection are the general remedies 
for the other passions, but this appears re- 
newed with strength as life advances; the 
nearer he approaches the fatal term, when 
all this sordid collection must disappear and 
be removed from him, the more is he attached 
to it ; the nearer death approaches, the more 
his eyes seem to cover his miserable treasure, 
which he regards as a necessary precaution 
for a chimerical futurity : thus we may 
say, age makes this wretched passion grow 
young again ; years, sickness, reflection, all 
fix it more deeply in the soul, and what cures 
the others, only nourishes and inflames this. 
We have seen misers in such a state of de- 
crepitude, with scarcely sufficient strength 
to sustain a carcase, ready to fall into 
decay ; not retaining in the total failure of 
the faculties of their soul, the remains of 
sensibility, or, as we may say, a sign of 
life, but for this dreadful passion ; she alone 
sustains and animates the wreck of all the 
rest ; their last sigh is for her, and the anx- 
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ieties of their expiring moments are still con- 
nected with her; the dying wretch throwi^ 
his last looks upon the money from which 
death is tearing him^ but cannot detach the 
love of it from his heart. 

Dtsamrse to the Synod, 



HUMAN RESPECT. 

Crime goes with her head raised. Virtue 
blushes and hides herself. Crime, the child 
of darkness, fears not the light. Virtue, the 
fruit of light, seeks the shade, and ventures 
not to show herself. Herod, in the face of 
Palestine, dishonoured his name and TQ.xik by 
his incestuous and scandalous passion. Jeze- 
bel, a princess loaded with crimes, chose a 
solemn day presumptuously to exhibit herself 
with more than her usual indecency and osten- 
tation at the windows of the palace of Samaria ; 
but when Zedekias, king of Judah, touched 
with repentance, turned at last to the coun- 
cils of God, and the public remonstrances of 
Jeremiah, he sought the prophet in secret, 
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took measures not to be discovered^ and 
feared the eyes even of his courtiers; but 
when that queen of Israel^ the wife of Jero- 
boam, had recourse in her affliction to a pro- 
phet of the Lord, and appeared to recognise, 
in this proceeding, the power of the God of 
Judah, and the vanity of the idols her hus- 
band had raised, who could not restore the 
health of her son; she concealed herself 
under borrowed garments, and still respecting 
the golden calves, and the pubhc folly of ber 
subjects who adored them, she would have 
no witnesses in this her first act of religion, 
and return to the God of her fathers. 

Great God ! is it then disgraceful to serve 
thee ! who hast given life, motion, and being 
to all creatures ! Thou ! to whom alone be- 
longs empire, glory, praise, and thanks- 
giving! Is there shame in confessing thy 
holy name ; in acknowledging thee as the 
only great, only adorable, only immortal? 
and is not all this contrivance an insult the 
creature offers to thy glory, and to the 
honour thou hast conferred upon him, in 
suffering him to adore thee. 

Second Lent, 
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WRikKNBSS OF PILATE. 



Pilate saw in these accusations^ nothing 
but frivolous and popular clamours, rather 
• than serious depositions; but he wished to 
secure the interests of his fortune, at the ex- 
pense of an innocent man, and pronounced to 
himself, like Caiaphas, that it was better 
one just person should perish, than that all 
the nation under his prefecture should, revolt 
against Cse^ar. How much are we to be 
pitied, when we find ourselves in certain situ- 
ations^ where we must choose between fortune 
or conscience J It is seldom in this delicate 
conjuncture, that our weakness does not betray 
U8. It is not often the love of truth prevails 
against love of self. We love the reputation 
of integrity, but will not pay her price ; and 
then make excuses, like Pilate, to disguise 
out weakness from ourselves. Provided we 
are not the first authors of the oppression, 
we count as nothing having given it our suf- 
frages ; and the rights of justice are weak 
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with us, when she comes in contact with 
self-interest. 

The novelty of holiness and grandeur con- 
tained in the language of Jesus Christ, asto- 
nished and touched Pilate. He declared to 
the people, that this man was not guilty; 
but he did not deliver the innocent. He sa- 
tisfied himself, by desiring them to let him 
go ; and that they would dispense with his 
condemning him ; always balancing be- 
tween duty and interest, and wishing to 
accommodate equity to his desire. But all 
temporising in matters of duty is to be 
feared ; to be willing to conciliate all, is to 
lose all ; to invent palliatives, when the law 
is clear and precise, is not to save the rule, 
but our passions ; every agreement between 
truth and falsehood, is at the expense of 
truth itself, and the holy gospel, above all, 
is a doctrine that proposes rules, and not 
expedients. 

Fijurtk Lent. 
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LOVE OF PLEASURE. 

If the loYe of pleasure predominates iii 
sovereigns, alas! all hasten to senre and 
minister to their passions ; every thing facili- 
tates success; all awaken desires; all lend 
arms to voluptuousness; unworthy subjects 
favour it; flatterers give it honourable titles; 
profane authors sing and embellish it. 
Talents, destined by the author of nature to 
rectify and ornament society, serve but the 
interests of vice ; all become the ministers, 
and by this the accompUces, of their iniqui- 
tous desires. How much are they to be 
pitied, who live in grandeur! Passions, 
which are exhausted by time, are there per- 
petuated by its resources; satiety, always 
inseparable from irregularity, is revived by 
the diversity of pleasures ; the tumult alone, 
and the agitation which surround the throne, 
banish reflection, and do not leave the sove- 
reign an instant to himself. The Nathans 
themselves, the prophets of the Lord, are 
weak and silent in approaching him; his 
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glory is incessantly presented to him ; all 
speak of his power, and none dare show him 
his weaknesses, even at a distance. 

The first quicksand for our innocence is 
pleasure. The other more tardy pasaions^ 
we may say, are developed and matured with 
the reason; but this anticipates them, and 
we find ourselves corrupted almost before we 
know what we are. This unfortunate pas* 
sion, which sullies the whole course of the 
life of mall, always takes its source in our 
earliest morals ; it is the first poisoned dart that 
wounds the soul, effaces its pristine beauty, 
and is the cause of all our other vices. 

Pleasure then is the chief snare to the great; 
by this the tempter begins to seduce them, 
and continues the seduction by adulation ; the 
former corrupts the heart by vice, the latter 
finishes by closing it to virtue. The attractions 
which every where surround the throne, in- 
duce voluptuousness ; and these derelictions 
justified by flattery, always leave the devouring 
worm at the bottom of the heart ; but the 
flatterer removes the remorse of weakness, 
making bold the timidity of sin, and taking 
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away the only resource which could have 
restored decency, order, and reason. 

What can be refused to licentiousness, 
when she has once mastered the heart, and 
made it her slave ? Honour, understanding, 
equity, glcny, self-interest, vainly oppose 
her exactions ; they are feeble monitors ; no- 
thing is listened to. Make an unjust re- 
quest to a public character, oppressive to the 
people, and injurious to the state, in vain 
conscience and reputation should deter hin^, 
if licentiousness asks the favour, all yield, 
and you are sure of obtaining it. Solicit of 
a great man the disgrace and ruin of aii inno- 
cent rival, whose merit is with you his only 
crime, in vain the public t^ exclaim against 
this injustice, as soon as licentiousness de- 
mands it, you will quickly and favourably b6 
heard. If a man in place has the misfortune 
to displease another Herodias, his talents, 
services, probity, plead unregarded, or the 
state may suffer by his dismissal, licentious- 
ness demands it, apd he must be given up ; 
and the prince prefers incurring the public 
indignation and dislike, by sacrificing a 
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faithful and useful servant of the state» to 
disobliging for a moment the shameful object 
of his passion. But on the other side, pro- 
pose to him an unworthy subject, without 
virtue or talents, which even the honour of 
the nation blushes to see in place, and whose 
incapacity wounds the public decency, as 
soon as licentiousness appoints him, he be- 
comes equal to the highest and most import- 
ant employments. Let the state perish in 
his hands, the government be dishonoured, 
strangers deride, and subjects murmur, 
licentiousness will carry him to the pinnacle 
of honour, and will not fear augmenting, by 
the singularity and injustice of the choice, 
the pomp and scandal of vice. O unjust and 
cruel passion ! what can tear you from the 
hearts of men, but the same weapons thou 
dost employ to captivate and seduce them ! 

Panegyric, 
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SAB CONSEQUENCES OF THE LOVE OF PLEASURE. 

This deplorable passion gives the heart an 
invincible disgust for heavenly things ; no- 
thing interests it; it entirely rebels against 
us ; a frightful feeling seizes, and unites it to 
its own weakness ; accustomed to be excited 
by lively and unlawful pleasures, it languishes 
and feels no sentiment for piety. 

And still more, whatever does not partake of 

this shameful, character of dissoluteness, is no 

longer pleasing. The duties even of society, 

the functions of oflSce, the decencies of rank, 

the cares of domestic life, independently of 

this excitement, all fatigue and become insipid. 

Balthazar no longer applied himself to the 

government of his people, and knew not that 

the enemy, already at the gate of his capital, 

would, ere the morrow, deprive him of his 

life and crown. Solomon was more occupied in 

building profane temples forthe gods of strange 

women, than in relieving his people from the 

weight of public expenses, which his profusion 

caused them to groan under. The children 
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of Eli neglected their sacerdotal functions. 
The woman of Babylon, plunged in delights, 
said in her heart, my only desire is to make 
myself adored, and then, neither trouble 
nor grief shall occupy me more. The one, 
spoken of in the proverbs, could not bear 
herself in the bosom of her family ; the regu*- 
larity of domestic Ufe became insupportaUe 
to her. They employ themselves in all thai 
tends to nourish licentiousness; profant 
plays, pernicious reading, indecent paint- 
ings, and improper music. Herod found hift 
pleasure in feasts and dancing. Solomon 
multiplied his concerts, and his palace re- 
sounded with the songs of licentiousness and 
rejoicing. Manasses profaned the temple 
of the Lord with his abominations. It is the 
character of this passion, entirely to fill the 
heart ; no longer occupied by any thing else^ 
she possesses and intoxicates us ; we find 
her every where ; every thing retraces her 
fatal images ; every thing renews her iniqui^ 
tous desires : the world, solitude, presence, 
absence, the most indifferent objects, the 
most serious occupations, the holy temple 
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ilself, the sacred altars, the awful mysteries, 
recall the remembrance, and all becomes irn* 
pure to him who is already impure. 

You were bom mild, equal, find acces- 
sible ; your lot has been a simple and sincere 
heart, candour of soul, a serenity of temper, 
idiich presented a thousand favourable dis- 
positions to Christian sincerity, and to the 

'peace of a pure conscience; but since this 
fatal passion has corrupted you, since this 
impure fire has entered into your soul, you 
are no longer recognized. You resemble, 
says St. Jude, the waves of a most violently 
agitated sea. You are become gloomy, capri-^ 
cious, and dissembUng ; that serenity which 
proceeded from innocence is no more ; that 
equality which had its source in the calm of 
the passions, is now but an inexhaustible 
fund of temper and caprice ; nothing remains 
of that candour which displayed your whole 
soul, but dark imd troubled thoughts. You 

■have lost all that rendered you amiable be- 
fore men, or could make you pleasing in the 
sight of God, and every day you are vainly 
sought in yourself. 
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You received at your birth distinguished 
talents , your youth created great expecta- 
tions ; it was believed you would follow 
the steps of your ancestors, and revive, with 
their name, their dignities and glory ; these 
first indications of all that could moke a 
great man, caused a thousand flattering pre- 
sages, and opened to your relations, distant 
views of preferment and fortune ; and these 
talents licentiousness has swallowed up; 
these great expectations, a shameful vice 
has absorbed ; this nascent glory has finished 
by shame and ignominy ; this superior mind, 
so equal to great things, you have stupified ; 
you have employed them all to gratify your 
passions, and to refine upon infamous plea- 
sures. You, who with different inclinations, 
might have served the state, become one of 
the resources of the country, and, for what 
I know, the honour of your age, and perhaps, 
adorning our histories. We behold you drag- 
ging in the midst of your fellow- citizens, the 
remains of expiring merit, and reaping do 
other fruit from all the advantages that 
nature had taken pleasure in lavishing upon 
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you, but to have it remarked of you — he 
would have succeeded, had he known how 
to conquer himself. 

Second Lent, 



DISAPPOINTMENT FROM PLEASURE. 

The joys of these mad days, which have 
finished and disappeared, what have they 
produced you, but lassitude from enjoyment, 
eternal remorse, sorrows, perhaps of jea- 
lousy, loss, preference, I know not what? 
Ah ! pleasures resemble them all ! Those 
which you will taste in future, will not make 
you happier ; they will suspend for a mo- 
ment your weariness, and the secret sadness 
of your heart, but they will not cure it^ they 
irritate your desires, but will not fix them. 
Calculate by the past, the felicity you can 
promise yourself in sin ; you have tried until 
now to be happy, have you succeeded ? You 
have pushed excesses and passions as far as 
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you could ; has your happiness been as fat 
from you as your crimes? and in making 
every day new progress in the paths of licen- 
tiousness, have you made any in a happy 
and quiet life ? Have you not felt your cares 
increase with your pleasures ? your days 
becoming more sad^ in proportion as they 
become more criminal ? And what have you 
done in giving yourself up daily to new pas- 
sions ? but to make daily for yourself new 
chains, and to prepare new disquietudes? 
May the experience of the past at least un- 
deceive you, and bring you back at last to 
virtue by the emptiness and disgust of 
iniquity, if you cannot yet return to her from 
a taste of what is just. 

Lent. 

Survey every situation; interrogate every 
sinner ; consult, in turn, the partizans of the 
different pleasures the world promises, and 
the different passions it inspires; the en- 
vious, ambitious, licentious, indolent, vin- 
dictive ; none are happy ; each complains ; 
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no one is in his place ; every condition has 
its disgusts ; to each state bitterness is at- 
tached ; the earth is the country of the dis* 
contentedy and the dislikes to virtue are more 
frequently the consequences of the condition 
of this mortal life, than the faults of virtue 
herself. But God has his reasons for leaving 
the most righteous in a state, in some way 
always violent and disagreeable to nature, by 
which he would make us dissatisfied with 
this miserable life, and to sigh after our 
deliverance, and that, immortal country, 
where nothing more will be wanting to our 
happiness. 

Fourth LetU, 
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8TATB OF INDIFFERENCE. 

It is the idle and slothful who appear 
to maintain themselves in this state of eqai- 
libriam and insenmbility, and offer no- 
thing decided, either to the world or yirtae; 
whose charactafs seem equally distttt from 
the ardours of a faithful piety, and ibe ex- 
cesses of profane derdictions; praMrving, 
in the midst of frieasuies, a stock of correct- 
ness and regularity, resembling virtue, and, 
in their religious duties, a fund of relax- 
ation and carelessness, still breathing the 
air and maxims of the world ; tranquil and 
indolent minds, which are never excited, 
with whom inactivity almost supplies the 
place of virtue ; who, not having reached 
that degree of piety attained by the faithful, 
never proceed to those lengths in profligacy, 
which render them erring and criminal. 
This indolence of disposition keeps us only 
from those crimes which would be too 
dearly purchased, and* from certain pleasures, 
that would cost us our peace ; and are inter- 
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dieted solely by our love of ease ; leaving us 
virtuous in the eyes of men, who confound 
indolence that feais trouble, with piety that 
flies from vice ; but she does not defend us 
against ourselves, or a thousand illicit de- 
sires, a thousand criminal compliances, a 
thousand more secret and less irksome pas* 
sions, because they are confined to the heart; 
nor from jealousies, which devour us ; ani- 
mosities, which irritate us ; ambition, which 
domineers over us; pride, which corrupts 
us ; the desire of pleasing, which possesses 
us ; an excessive self-love, which is the prin- 
ciple of all our conduct, and infects all our 
actions ; that is to say, indolence gives us up 
to all our secret weaknesses, at the sam 
time that she serves as a check to more ar- 
dent and tumultuous passions ; and that 
which appears inactivity in the eyes of men, 
is always a corruption and secret ignominy 
in the sight of God. 

In this state of indifference, the passion 
daily strengthen themselves. Duty not only 
finds in us insurmountable repugnances, 
but crime still making her way easy, and 

p2 
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producing in us no more contrition than for 
a simple fault ; the heart, in fact, by its con- 
tinual infidehties, inseparable from a state of 
lukewarmness, arrives at last, by an insensible 
progress, upon the fatal bounds where a point 
separates life and death, crime and inno- 
cence, making the final step almost imper- 
ceptible, and as there remained but little 
way to travel, and no new effort necessary 
to accomplish it, man thinks he has not ex- 
ceeded his former limits, but has encouraged 
in himself dispositions so neai*Iy approaching 
to guilt, that he has brought forth iniquity 
without pain, repugnance, or any other ex- 
ternal discomposure, not even perceiving it 
himself; similar to a dying person, whom 
a long and painful malady has so attenuated, 
that his last sigh, resembling those that have 
preceded it, costs him no greater eflPort than 
the others, leaving the spectators uncertain 
if his last moment is yet arrived, or if he still 
breathes. 

Third Lent. 
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UPON SELF WEARINESS. 

4 



Self-weariness, which should appear to be 
the lot of the people, has nevertheless, it 
seems, taken refuge with the great. Plea- 
sures which they have almost exhausted, no 
longer offer but a sad, fatiguing, and lulling 
uniformity ; in vain they diversify them, they 
but diversify their weariness ; it is to no pur- 
pose they affect to do themselves honour, by 
appearing at the head of public rejoicings, it 
is the vivacity of ostentation, in which the 
heart scarcely participates. Pleasures long 
enjoyed, render themselves useless ; they are 
exhausted resources, which daily destroy them- 
selves, like a sick man, to whom a tedious ill- 
ness has made every kind of food insipid ; 
they try all, but nothing awakens or incites 
them, and a frightful distaste, says Job, suc- 
ceeds in the same instant to the fallacious 
hope of enjoyment their minds had just 
before been flattered with. 

All their life is but a painful precaution 
against this self- weariness, and all their life 
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is itself a painful precaution. They increase it 
even in multiplying their pleasures ; they have 
aheady exhausted them at the entrance of 
life, and even their early years experience the 
disgusts and insipidity which lassitude and 
long use seem to c(»inect with old age. 



RSGULARrrV IS THE REMEDY FOR SELF WEARINESS. 

The righteous who live consistently, and do 
not yield themselves to capricious feelings, 
whose occupations are always proper, and who 
fill their time, according to its destination, and 
the will of the Lord who directs it ; find in re- 
gularity the remedy for self- weariness. This 
wise uniformity in the practice of duty, which 
appears so dull in the eyes of the world, is 
the source of their enjoyment, and of that 
equality of temper which nothing disturbs; 
never embarrassed by the present time, which 
is occupied by certain duties; never dis- 
tressed about futurity, for which new duties 
are designed ; and never thrown upon them- 
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selves : from the variety of their occupations 
which succeed each other, the days appear to 
them as moments^ because each moment is 
ill its place ; time is no burden to them, be- 
cajqse it always has its application and use ; 
and they find in the arrangement of a uniform 
apd. weU employed life, that peace and joy 
which others vainly seek in confuucm and 
continual agitation. 

Lent, 



ON THE MISERY ATTACHED TO A WICKED UPE. 

Yott who love the world, foUow your,in- 
dinatipns, and seek to satisfy them in every 
thing ; are you happy ? And in these fleeting 
moments when, restored to yourself, and in 
a state to see things as they are, are you not 
constrained to own, and have you not done 
so a thousand times, that there is nothing 
more delusive than the promises of tb^ worlds 
more deceitful than its blessings, more frivo- 
lous than its pleasures; and that instead of a 
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road strewed with flowers and roses, which 

• 

^t promises but to allure us, we find, alas ! 
after having imprudently entered upon it, a 
rough and difficult path, bristling with thorns 
and briars, which tear and pierce us? And 
this is the life of worldly people, of those who 
pass for the happiest, whose fate creates so 
much envy and jealousy ; and the life you have 
yourself led so long; a mournful, miserable 
life, unworthy of a reasonable being destined 
to everlasting enjoyment with God, and who 
is upon earth solely to render himself worthy 
of so great a blessing, by the practice of 
every virtue. Nevertheless, it is to such a 
life, that you sacrifice your God, your con- 
science, your duties, and eternal salvation; 
you forsake God and piety to be happy, and 
it is from having forsaken them that you are 
miserable ; because such is, even in this 
world, O my God ! the immutable order of 
thy justice. The sinner vainly pursues joy 
and pleasure; there is neither peace, nor 
real happiness for the wicked. Thou makest 
him almost always to find his pain and 
punishment in his sin itself, or in delivering 
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him to the remorse of his conscience, that 
internal executioner, so much more redoubt- 
able, because ever present, and from whom 
we cannot defend ourselves ; or, if by a long 
and inveterate habit of sin, he is successful 
in stifling it, and has swallowed iniquity like 
water, thy wisdom, which mocks all his 
projects, makes the object of his ambition 
and ardent pursuit, which was most to have 
contributed to his happiness, to cause him 
a thousand troubles and vexations, producing 
a long train of misfortunes, spreading sorrow 
and disappointment through the whole course 
of his life. And when even, O my God ! 
thou dost not interfere, by punishing the 
sinner ift this world, the vacuity and nothing- 
ness, he is forced to acknowledge, in those 
things which have constituted all his desires, 
and cost him so many cares, vexations, and 
inquietudes, are quite sufficient of themselves 
to make him infinitely miserable. 

Paraphrase. 
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HAFPIHBSS ATTACHED .TO THE LIFE OP THE JUST. 

How different is the fate of the just ! By 
an opposite, but equally righteous decree, 
thou hast made him find, O my God ! his 
consolation, joy, and part of his reward in 
the practice of virtue, and even ia the midst 
of crosses and tribulations, which are inse- 
parable from her ; for thou hast shed abroad 
in his heart, peace, and serenity, which are 
the fraits of innocence. Amiable and de- 
lightful fruits ! which the world knows not, 
and which it never can know, in comparison 
to which the most lively and ecstatic plea- 
sures are but as flat and insipid water. But 
the good man feels himself the object of thy 
mercy, that thine eyes watch over to protect 
and deliver him from temptations, or to sup- 
port his weakness in the combats he is 
obliged to sustain with the enemies of his 
salvation ; that thou dost establish him in 
humble confidence of thy help, and in en- 
tire submission to the orders of thy provi- 
dence, which he adores in all circumstances 
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and events. The loss of wealth or health, 
domestic troubles, vidienee, injustice, the 
ingratitude of men, none of these astonish 
or cause him to murmur ; far from this, be 
even finds in them ample and continued 
reason for thanksgiving, because he beholds 
in them thy mercy, O my God ! ready to 
supply him with the means to expiate his 
past faults, a preservative against the returns 
of his heart towards the world, and the 
price of an ever blessed eternity. 

Farapfurate, 



ILLUSIONS. 



Scarcely any one of those who are now 
listening to me, and whom the world entices 
and draws after it, are contented with their 
lot ; and if the hope of a happier condition 
did not soften the troubles, and still attach 
our hearts to our present state, nothing more 
would be required to undeceive us, than the 
disgusts and sharp disappointments we meet 
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with. But we are each secretly ingenious in 
deceiving ourselves upon the misery of our 
present condition. Far from concluding that 
the world cannot make us happy^ or that we 
must seek elsewhere the felicity we here as- 
pire after, and which it cannot give, we con- 
stantly promise ourselves what we wish and 
desire ; we charm our present disappointment 
in the hope of a chimerical futurity, and by 
a perpetual and deplorable illusion, we always 
render useless the dissatisfaction God spreads 
over our unlawful passions, to recall us to 
himself, by hopes of which the future never 
fails to cheat us, but where we always make 
even of our mistakes an occasion of falling 
into new ones. 

Panegt/ric on St. Benoit. 
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UPON HAPPINESS. 

Man is born for heaven. He carries writ- 
ten in his heart, the august and indelible 
titles of his origin ; he may degrade, but he 
cannot efface them; the whole universe 
should be his lot and possession, yet he feels 
he has disgraced himself, and cannot be sa- 
tisfied by fixing himself here ; all the objects 
that unite him to this state, tear him, as it 
were, from the bosom of his God, his origin, 
and eternal repose, leaving wounds of remorse 
and disquietude, which can never close of 
themselves ; he continually feels a secret sor- 
row for the rupture and separation, and all 
that disturbs his union with God, renders 
him irreconcilable to himself. 

Nevertheless, we are always promising 
ourselves an unlawful felicity in this world ; 
we go to and fro upon the earth, like the 
spirit in the gospel, seeking repose and hap- 
piness, and find none. Scarcely undeceived 
by the possession of an object, and in the 
gratification which seemed to await us there. 
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when a new desire throws us into the same 
delusion ; and passing incessantly from the 
hope of happiness to disappointment, and 
from disappointment to hope, all that makes 
us feel our mistake, becomes itself the attrac- 
tion which perpetuates it. 

It appears at first, that this error can only 
be feared for the lower orders ; the meanness 
of their station leaving them at such an im- 
mense distance from those above them, that 
it is less astonishing they should figure to 
themselves an imaginary feUcity in those ele- 
vated situations they cannot reach, and that 
they should think, (for such is the nature of 
man,) that all they cannot have is precisely 
the happiness they are seeking. 

But the splendor of rank, titles, and birth 
quickly dissipate this illusion ; scarcely are 
we risen, and carried on the wings of fortune 
above all others, when we always find felicity 
retreat in proportion to our advance. Cares 
and dark sorrows mount aod seat themselves 
by the sovereign upon the throne. The 
diadem which adorns the august brow of the 
monarch, is often armed with points and 
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sharp wounding thorns^ and the great, far 
from being the happiest^ are melancholy wit- 
nesses that none upon earth can be so without 
▼irtue. 



NO PERFECT HAPPINESS UPON EARTH. 

So wisely has providence dispensed the 
good and evil of this life, that each one in his 
station, however happy he may appear to be, 
always finds his disappointments balance his 
pleasures. There is no perfect happiness 
upon earth, because this is not the time of 
consolation, but the time of trial. Rank has 
its dependance and uneasiness ; obscurity, 
its contempt and humiliation ; the world, it^ 
cares and caprices ; retreat, its sorrows and 
weariness ; marriage, its antipathies and dis- 
sensions ; friendship, its losses and perfidies ; 
piety herself, her repugnances and disgusts. 
In fact, from the inevitable destiny of the 
children of Adam, each finds his path strewed 
with thistles and briars; the most happy 
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condition in appearance has its secret mise- 
ries, which corrupt all its felicity: and like 
the last, the throne is the seat of anxieties ; 
the superb palace conceals cruel cares, as 
well as the roof of the poor and the labourer; 
and for fear our exile should become too 
pleasing, we constantly feel in a thousand 
ways, that something is always wanting to 
our happiness. 

Advent. 



FALSE IDEA OF HAPPINESS. 

In vain it is said that the cares of the pas- 
sions constitute the felicity of those who are 
possessed of them. It is a language the 
world glories in, but which experience belies. 
What punishment to a worldly mind, still 
anxious to please, must be the continual soli- 
citudes for a beauty which daily decays and 
fades away ; what attentions and constraints 
must they impose upon themselves, their in- 
clinations, pleasures, and indolence! what 
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inward vexations^ when these cares have been 
unavailing, and more fortunate attractions 
obtain general admiration. How tyrannical 
is custom! Nevertheless, it must be sub- 
mitted to, in spite of deranged affairs, re- 
quiring retrenchment ; a remonstrating hus- 
band ; murmuring tradesmen, who dearly sell 
the credit exacted of them. I say nothing of 
the anxieties of ambition ; yet what a life is 
that passed in contrivances, projects, fears, 
hopes, alarms, jealousies, submissions, and 
meannesses ! I speak not of a profane con- 
nection ; yet what terrors lest the mystery be 
discovered ! what precautions to keep on this 
side decency and reputation; what eyes to 
shun ; what spies to deceive : what suspicions 
of the fidelity of those chosen as the ministers 
and confidents of this disgraceful passion; 
what mortifying repulses to undergo, from him, 
perhaps, to whom honour and liberty have 
been sacrificed, and yet not daring to com- 
plain ! To all these, add those cruel mo- 
ments when declining inclination gives leisure 
for self-recollection, and to feel the whole 
infamy of our situation, those moments when 
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the heart, created for more solid pteasures, 
wearied with its idols, finda ample punish- 
ment in its own inconstancy and disappoint- 
ments. Profane world ! if this be thy feticity 
80 much taunted of, distinguish thy Yotaries, 
and punish them with such an happiness, for 
having so credubusly beheved thy promises. 

Fourth Lent. 



FALSE HONOUR. 

Happy prince in the sight of men ! but 
what is human happiness to the eyes of faith ? 
What is its duration ? and in its short dura- 
tion how much of bitterness and disappoint- 
ment does it not involve? What here are 
the privileges of princes above the people? 
Does all that surrounds them render them 
happy? Alas! never! Pleasures may oc- 
cupy us; within all is emptiness. To the 
great all may appear joy, yet all turns to 
weariness, for pleasures multiply but to ex- 
haust themselves. Having nothing to desire 
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ifl not happiness, that would be to lose the 
pleasure of being deceived, and in this plea- 
sure consists, it is her wish and expectation. 
Greatness itself is a fatiguing weight. Sor- 
rows made more bitter by comparison^ ascend 
the throne, and seat themselves by the side 
of the sovereign. The world displays her 
prosperity, but makes none happy. The 
great show us happiness, yet have it not 
themselves. Who then is the happy man 
upon earth? He who fears the Lord, the 
righteous, who is not of this world ; the 
heart that rests solely upon God, and whom 
death deprives of nothing but the embarrass- 
ment of an earthly body, which estranges it 
from its Maker. 

Funeral Oration on the Dauphin, 
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LIBERTY. 



That liberty which princes owe to their 
people is the liberty of the laws; you, sire, 
are master of the lives and fortunes of your 
subjects, yet you cannot dispose of them, 
but according to the laws. You acknow- 
ledge, it is true, that God alone is above 
you, but the laws ought to have more autho- 
rity than yourself. You do not govern slaves, 
but a free and warlike nation, jealous alike 
of its liberty and faith, and whose submission 
is much the more secure in being founded 
upon her love for her master. Her kings 
may rely upon her, because her affection and 
fidelity make her obedience boundless ; but 
her kings must themselves limit their autho- 
rity, and that the more, because her love 
knows no other law than a blind submission ; 
the farther, therefore, should they be, from 
exacting more than the laws allow them, 
otherwise they are no longer the fathers and 
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protectors of the people ; they are their ene- 
mies and oppressors ! they do not reign over 
their subjects, but enslave them. 



DEPENDANGE. 

Find me upon earth a state wholly inde- 
pendent; imagine, if you can, a situation 
entirely free from the yoke of servitude, sub- 
mission, subordination, and contrivance, or 
where we have only to account for ourselves 
to ourselves. What are the dependencies of 
marriage ? and this so much boasted liberty, 
what is it but a servitude to which we volun- 
tarily engage ourselves ; and often to the 
caprices of an unjust, jealous, and cruel hus- 
band, changing a holy union into a frightful 
captivity ; what is the servitude of the couFt, 
of fortune, places, and employment ? What 
is this phantom of Uberty, which makes 
worldly people depend so much upon masters ? 
subjecting them to their superiors, depend- 
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ants^ friends, enemies, rivals, partizans^ and 
all that surrounds them? What is a soul 
given up to the world, and the pursuit of 
fortune, but a slave to the whole universe, 
becoming the eternal sport of the passions 
and whims of others, from being that of its 
own ? What is a worldly life, and the court 
itself, but an eternal servitude, where noneUves 
for himself; where pleasures must incessantly 
be sacrificed to fortune, repose^ to duty, ease 
and conveniency to decency, our own incli- 
nations to those of others, our knowledge 
and prejudice to those we depend upon, and 
often, in fact, our conscience to their unjus- 
tifiable passions ? 

Sermon for a ReUgumt prafeumg. 



I 
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DANGERS OF PROSPERITY. 

It is not in pride that I place the danger 
of prosperity, the absurdity of this vice is 
almost sufficient to correct it. 

It is in a certain favourable self-opinion, 
which accustoms the mind to consider itself 
raised by its endowments above all those whom 
rank and prosperity have left below it ; it is the 
secret error of vanity, which makes us con- 
found our fortune with ourselves; associate 
the idea of birth, greatness, titles, dignities, 
and wealth with what we are, and from all 
these external advantages, we form an ima- 
ginary superiority, which we take for our- 
selves. In fact, it is an error which persuades 
us that we are privileged creatures in the eyes 
of God, and in the order of his providence, 
distinguished likewise before men, and in the 
exterior arrangement of society. 

At the same time, every thing outwardly 
strengthens this dangerous impression upon 
the great. Vices are applauded ; inferior 
talents concealed under deceitful praise ; 
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pride justified under pompous names of great- 
ness of soul and superior sentiments. All 
study, and are eager to persuade them they 
are of a different composition to other men. 
Ourselves, the ministers of truth, and whose 
hps are its sacred depositaries, we give to 
their sUghtest virtues encomiums that rehgion 
disavows ; and under pretence of animating 
the feeble beginnings of; piety, we corrupt 
them in their source. Such is the misfortune 
of the great ; every thing is attentive, either 
to disguise their vices, or to make them lose 
the merit of their virtues. 

But even when they, can be preserved 
from what is most gross and unjustifiable in 
flattery, they nevertheless form from these 
poisoned conversations, I know not what 
impressions of self-esteem, never more to be 
effaced, and which corrupt the heart for ever. 
Herod in the midst of the acclamations of a 
mad populace, certainly did not believe him- 
self a God, descended upon earth to speak 
to men, the flattery was too gross to be be- 
lieved ; yet he listened with complacency to 
applauses that appeared to confer upon him 
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(Jivine honours^ and treated him as a God. 
His heart was touched^ if his reason was not 
corrupted; he did not perceive the blasphemy 
of titles and praises^ which are due alone to 
the immortal King of Ages ! and the worms 
which immediately devoured him, leave us 
to comprehend the excess of his impious 
vanity, since it merited so dreadful a punish- 
ment. 



MAN UNJUSTLY COMPLAINS OF HIS TROUBLES. 

It is the comijftion of our hearts which 
makes them appear to us so excessive, 
and the susceptibility of our passions that 
causes the acuteness of our sufferings. We 
should not feel our losses so deeply, if we were 
less ardently attached to the object we are 
deprived of; for the more violent our affec- 
tion, the more so will be our grief; and the 
excess of our affliction is always the penalty 
of our inordinate love. I might add, that 
we magnify every thing that concerns our- 

Q 
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selves, and even the idea that our misfortunes 
are peculiar, flatters our vanity at the same 
time that it authorises our murmurs ; we wish 
to be singular, and find a secret pleasure in 
persuading ourselves that we are so amongst 
our species, and that all are interested in our 
misfortunes, as if we alone were unhappy 
upon the face of the earth. Yes, the dis- 
tresses of another are nothing in our eyes ; we 
do not perceive that all around us suffer more 
than we do ; that in our afflictions we have 
a thousand resources, which are denied to 
theirs ; and in the number of those attentive 
to our wants, we have a thousand consola- 
tions refused to so many less fortunate; 
that the situation wherein providence has 
placed us, produces a thousand ways of soft- 
ening our bitter grief for the loss of a person 
dear to us ; and in domestic dissensions, we 
find that relief in the tenderness and confi- 
dence of our friends, which we do not expe- 
rience from our relations, and public esteem 
revenges us for the injustice and partiality of 
our masters; in fact, we find a thousand 
human consolations for our misfortunes, 
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which if separately weighed, would discover, 
that more pleasures remained to corrupt 
than crosses to sanctify us. Scarcely there- 
fore can any but the great and affluent in 
this world, complain of their troubles and 
misfortunes. Those wretched beings, who 
are bom, and live in misery and distress, 
pass almost all their days in serenity and for- 
getfulness; the least prospect of rest and 
relief renews their enjoyment and peace ; the 
sUghtest kindness quickly consoles and obli- 
terates their distresses ; and a moment of plea- 
sure repays a whole year of suffering. Whilst 
we see the fortunate and sensual, in the 
midst of their abundance, counting one of 
their ungratified desires as an unheard of 
misfortune; making themselves weary and 
sorrowful martyrs even to pleasure itself; 
finding in imaginary evils the source of a 
thousand real sorrows, and feeling more 
acutely their disappointment of one office, 
than satisfaction in the possession of all the 
rest; in short, regarding all that annoys 
them, however trifling, as the greatest of 
evils. 

Q'2 
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Alas ! it is not only this excessive selfish- 
ness, h\it our want of feeling for our brethren, 
that increases the estimation of our own mis- 
fortunes. Let us sometimes go beneath the 
poor and dilapidated roofs, where shame 
conceals such dreadful and affecting misery ; 
let us go into the asylums of charity, where 
all human calamities seem assembled; it is 
there we shall learn what we ought to think 
of our own afflictions ; it is there, that touched 
with the excess of wretchedness, we shall 
blush to give names to the slightness of ours ; 
it is there, our murmurs aga;nst heaven will 
be changed into thanksgivings, and less 
taken up with the trivial misfortunes the 
Lord has sent us, than with so many others 
he spares us ; far from complaining of his 
severity, we shall begin to tremble at his 
indulgence. 

Advent, 
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UPON THE EPISCOPACY. 

What is the honour of the episcopacy, if 
we judge only by what flesh and blood have 
revealed to us upon it, or by the relaxations 
and corruptions of these latter days ? It is a 
post of eminence we are allowed to aspire to ; 
glorious to obtain, and pleasant to enjoy : 
it is a pompous, but empty title, containing 
all the honour of the priesthood, from whence 
labours are distributed to others as favours : 
it is a quiet authority, deciding from the 
shade of pomp that surrounds it, upon the 
work of those who have borne the heat and 
burden of the day. But if we consult the 
Father of Lights; if we look back to the 
ages of Christian fervour and purity ; it was 
a holy and responsible weight, not to be de-r 
sired but with temerity, nor to be undertaken 
without profanation, under which we ought 
to groan with fear and trembling ; it is a 
dangerous servitude, placing us over all, and 
rendering us accountable to all ; a ministry 
of love and humility, which makes the pastor 
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the depositary of the mercies of the Lord, 
and the miseries of the people. Ages! so 
honourable to the faith, holy antiquity ! (so 
well known in our days, and so little imi- 
tated ;) happy times ! where are ye ? 

Funeral Oration on M,de VUkroy. 



GRAVFTT OP THE PRIESTHOOD. 

Even our relaxations ought to hare a cer- 
tain something of decency, reserre, and se- 
riousness, to avoid giving offence in the 
priesthood. I know that the mind and body 
require refreshment, but the moments we 
give to nature, are permitted, and useful, 
only as they dispose and facilitate us in the 
practice of our duties. Rest is afforded for 
a renewal of our strength, and perseverance 
in our career; all that delays, retards, and 
discourages us, inspires us with disgust for 
our functions. We are strictly forbidden by 
the rules of our church, the chase, gaming, 
convivial parties, and dangerous and sua* 
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pected societies^ which she interdicts as crimi- 
nal and indecent ; these are not the cessations 
granted to labour, but the disgraceful occu- 
pations which render it useless; because, 
independent of the indecency inseparable 
from an employment so improper for a priest, 
as that of the chase, is it an exercise accord- 
ing with the mildness and gravity of our 
character ? Does a priest armed with offen- 
sive weapons, represent the divine Shepherd 
peaceably engaged in conducting his Hock? 
The arms of our warfare, says St. Paul, are 
spiritual, destined to encounter pride, avarice, 
sensuality, and every high thing which op- 
poses itself to the knowledge of God. Faith 
is our shield ; zeal for the salvation of souls, 
our sword ; with these the church has armed 
us, in admitting us to the priesthood ; how 
disgraceful then must it be to a priest or 
pastor, to lay down his holy arms, and clothe 
himself in the military equipments of the 
age ! He neglects his flock ; he deigns not 
to go to the assistance of those who perish ; 
but like a madman, pursues and attaches 
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himself to an ignoble prey; despising the 
holy one of a soul he might gain to Jesus 
Christ, and snatch from the power of Satan. 
In returning from this sanguinary exercise, 
is he in a state to communicate at the foot 
of the altar; to immolate the victim of peace 
and propitiation; to offer the mystic blood 
of the Lamb, or to raise to heaven those 
hands which have so often been stained by 
profane blood ? The self-possession, the gra- 
vity, the saint-like fervour necessary to these 
duties, do they not suffer by the excitement 
and dissipation which has preceded them? 
does he not carry even to the holy altar, and 
into the imposing calm of the sanctuary, 
that military and warlike air, whose insignia 
he has just put off? What veneration can 
the people entertain for a priest, holding the 
symbol and pledge of our salvation, the bread 
of life, the sacrament of peace and reconcili- 
ation; mysteries the angels regard with 
trembUng, and which the most collected 
piety cannot touch with sufficient reverence, 
after having just before seen those hands des- 
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tined to this divine purpose^ employed in the 
management and preparation of murderous 
weapons, to carry death and terror amon&:st 
the vilest animals ! 

Conference, 



DIGNrrY OP THE PRIESTHOOD. 

A noble simplicity is a thousand times 
more dignified, even in the sight of the world, 
than all the vain display of misplaced mag- 
nificence ; there is nothing so contemptible 
as endeavouring to make ourselves respected 
by proceedings which accord neither with 
our situation nor our employments. Never 
have the ministers of the church been more 
honoured than in those ages when they ap- 
peared most humble and modest. Cornelius, 
that Roman officer. Gentile as he yet was, 
thtew himself at the feet of the prince of 
apostles, but, is he dazzled at the pomp and 
splendor which surrounds him? He finds 
him lodged by the sea-shore, in the house of 

q6 
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ooe of the lowest of the people ; hts apparel^ 
his retinue, all agreed with the poverty and 
simplicity of his lodging ; it is his piety, his 
innocence ; it is I know not what of divinity 
and hoUness spread over the countenance of 
this apostle, that makes Cornelius feel his 
greatness, and the excellency of his ministry. 
The honours which the oflScer of queen Can- 
dace conferred upon Philip, in making him 
ascend his chariot, were they founded upon 
the pomp which surrounded this minister of 
Jesus Christ? The man of God was on foot, 
in the simplicity of his appearance resembling 
a prophet; and from the celestial splendor 
,grace shed upon his countenance, this 
officer took him for an angel of the Lord 
sent to instruct and guide him in the way of 
salvation. Did a Saint Leon, accompanied 
only by his virtue, and the dignity of his 
priesthood ; or a Benoit in his solitude ? did 
they arrest the fury and ravages of two bar- 
barous princes, and oblige them to respect 
in them the presence of the God who ani- 
mated them, by their magnificence, or by 
t}^ holiness of their lives, and the eminence 
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of their virtues? No, let us be holy, and 
we shall be respected ; let us not conform to 
the vain pomps of the world ; let us honour 
oar ministry, and our ministry will honour 
us ; it is the only way to obtain veneration 
and esteem. Our opulence is more envied 
than respected by the world; let us make a 
holy use of it, and our riches will no longer 
be envied, but our charity will be respected. 
It is knowing very little of the holiness of our 
ministry, to suppose there is any thing but 
virtue can render it respectable ; but it is to 
know the world still less, to think we can 
inspire it with respect for religion by the 
very abuses which make its ministers con- 
temptible. Augustin plainly clothed, and 
hving upon the simplest vegetables, granting 
only to hospitality, (says Possidius,) more 
delicate fare, (that is the use of meat,) what 
honours did not the age confer upon him ! 
Basil, the great, always wore the same 
vestment; and all the riches of Saint Gre- 
gory of Nazienzen, found after his death, 
were comprised in a cross ; nevertheless, 
Basil was the oracle of the east, and univer- 
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sally respected even by the Caesars themselves, 
whose errors he combated. O holy magni- 
ficence ! O true episcopal pomp, and more 
worthy of the respect and homage of the 
people, than all the vain splendor of profane 
luxury ! I do not tell you to behold and do 
according to these great examples, they are 
not for our manners ; but I tell you to en- 
quire, if the church lost any of her majesty 
in the simplicity and frugality of these illus- 
trious pastors ; and if the dignity of the 
priesthood was ever regarded with more 
veneration than when it shone in the holi- 

« 

ness, humihty, and evangelic poverty of 
those who were clothed with it. 

First Conference. 
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SPIRIT OP THB WORLD. 



Our life is a life 611ed with the spirit of 
the world, and void of the Spirit of God ; 
it is not a spiritual and separate life, for the 
spirit of the world forms its desires, leads its 
affections, rules its judgment, influences its 
views, and animates all its proceedings. 
Every thing that surrounds us, interests and 
strikes us ; we think, judge, feel, and act 
like the world ; we are cast down by afflic- 
tion, and raised by prosperity ; contempt 
displeases, and honours flatter us ; the suc- 
cessful we call happy, and consider those 
who fail deserving our pity. We are envious 
of the fortune, or the favour of our superiors ; 
impatiently suffer that of our equals, and 
contemptuously regard the condition of those 
whom nature has subjected to us. We ad- 
mire, with the world, the talents of others, 
and wish to possess them. We envy valour, 
reputation, birth, and every . personal and 
mental charm, if it does not belong to us, 
but applaud them if they do. In fact^, our 
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yiewSy judgments, maxims, desires, and 
hopes are all worldly. It may happen, that 
we speak contemptuously of the world ; but 
in the detail, our conduct, intentions, deci- 
sions, and affections are altogether worldly : 
it may be, that we mingle with them some 
Christian sentiments ; that upon certain 
occasions, our views may be conformable 
with those of faith ; and upon some certain 
events, our dispositions may be Christian and 
spiritual ; yet these are but sparks of faith, 
which escape us ; intervals of grace, that 
momentarily interrupt the course of our 
worldly dispositions. It is this which domi- 
neers in our conduct, and makes, as it were, 
ourselves, and the substance of our whole 
life, independent even of our reflections, and 
when we act naturally ; in a word, it is the 
constant and universal principle of all our 
secret thoughts and outward acts ; it is the 
spirit of the world, and we have but to probe 
our hearts to be convinced of it. Now the 
Spirit of God is never found where the spirit 
of the world reigns ; it moves us perhaps ; 
it excites us; it inspires holy desires, and 
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awakens our small degree of faith ; but it 
does not reign in our hearts; it knocks at 
the door, but we have not yet received it ; it 
lets fall upon our soul some sparks of its di- 
vine fire, but is not yet there itself. 

A worldly spirit is flexible and accommo- 
dating. As self-love is the principle, it seeks 
the truth no farther than the truth can please 
it ; it only declares itself for piety, according 
as it finds that piety has favourable parti- 
sans ; and only honours virtue, in those 
places where it is honoured by virtue. This 
is the spirit which rules and directs us; a 
spirit of timidity and comphtisance. We fear 
to belong to God ; and in all circumstances 
where we ought to declare for him, we be- 
come yielding and contriving ; and as soon 
as it is necessary to expose ourselves, for his 
glory, to the derision and censure of men, 
we draw back, and'make a false prudence of 
our cowardice; and when the question is 
only to displease him, if we fail in our duty, 
we believe the transgression lawful ; and the 
first thing we examine in what God requires 
of us is, if the world will give its suffrage ; 
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and fearful of losing its esteem, we still ap- 
pear worldly, speak its language, applaud 
its maxims, subject ourselves to its customs, 
and even, to avoid weariness, we enter into 
its pleasures, attach ourselves to its dissipa- 
pations, and participate, perhaps, in its 
crimes. 

Mystery. 



ON A WORLDLY LIFE. 

What is this world, even to the worldly 
themselves, who love it ? who appear intox- 
icated with its pleasures, and cannot do with- 
out it ? The world ! it is an eternal servi- 
tude, where* no one lives for himself, and 
where to be happy, we must kiss our chains, 
and delight in our slavery. The world! it 
is a daily revolution of events, which suc- 
cessively awakens in the hearts of its parti- 
sans, the most violent and mournful pas- 
sions, cruel antipathies^ hateful perplexities, 
torturing fears, devouring jealousies, and 
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overwhelming cares. The world ! it is the 
land of malediction, whose pleasures them- 
selves only produce bitterness and thorns* 
Gaming tires by its frenzies and caprices; 
conversation becomes wearisome, from the 
contrariety of tempers, and opposition of 
sentiment ; passions and criminal attach- 
ments have their disgusts, disappointments, 
and their disagreeable reports; theatrical 
representations have scarcely any thing in , 
their spectators, but gro^s and dissolute 
minds, incapable of being excited but by the 
most monstrous excess of debauchery, and 
become uninterested whilst those delicate 
passions only are moved, which display vice 
at a distance, and lay snares for innocence ; 
and lastly, the world is a place where hope 
itsielf, which is regarded as so pleasing a 
passion, makes all men unhappy ; where those 
who expect nothing, think themselves still more 
miserable; where every thing that pleases 
soon ceases to please ; and where weariness 
is the mildest and most supportable destiny 
we can expect. Such is the world, my bre- 
thren ! and it is not that obscure one, where 
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great pleasures, and the charms of prosperity, 
favour, and opulence are unknown ; it is 
the world in its most brilliant point of view ; 
it is the world of the court ; it is you your- 
selves who are listening to me. This is the 
world, and not an imaginary painting, 
whose original is no where to be found. I 
paint the world after your own hearts ; that 
is to say, such as you know it and feel it to 
be yourselves daily. 

AdvenL 



VANITY OF WORLDLY PLEASURES. 

The more the sinner loves the world, the 
more unhappy he is ; for the more he loves 
the world, the more his passions multiply, 
his desires inflame, his schemes become per- 
plexed, and his anxieties sharpened ; his love 
is the cause of all his evils ; and its vivacity 
is the source of all his sufferings, because 
the world which causes them can never offer 
him a remedy. The more he loves the world. 
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the more is his pride stung by a preference, 
the more his haughtiness feels an injury, the 
more he sinks under a disconcerted project ; 
the more a disappointed desire afflicts bim, 
and an unexpected loss weighs him down ; 
the more he loves the world, the more neces- 
sary its pleasures become to him ; and as 
none of them can fill the immensity of his 
heart,' the more insupportable is his weari- 
ness, for weariness is the production of plea- 
sure ; and with all its amusements, the 
world always has complained of its weariness, 
since it has been 'a world. 

And do not think it is to honour virtue, 
that I here affect to exaggerate the misery 
of worldly souls; I know that the world 
seems to have its happiness ; and that in all 
the whirlwind of cares, motions, fears, and 
anxieties, there are always to be seen a small 
number of the fortunate, whose felicity is en- 
vied, and who enjoy apparently an agi*eeable 
and tranquil lot ; but investigate these vain 
outsides of satisfaction and gladness, and you 
will find real sorrows, distracted hearts, and 
agitated consciences ; draw near to these men. 
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who appear to you the happy of the earth, 
and you will be surprised to find them 
gloomy, anxious, and sinking under the 
weight of a criminal conscience. Hear them 
in those serious and tranquil moments, when 
the subsiding passions, allow reason some 
influence : they all confess that they are any 
thing but happy ; that the splendor of their 
fortune shines only at a distance, and ex- 
cites the envy of those wjio know it not. 
They confess, that in the midst of all their 
pleasures and prosperities, they have never 
tasted any pure and unadulterated joy ; that 
the world, a little searched into, is nothing ; 
that they themselves are astonished how it 
can be loved when known ; and those only 
are happy, who can do without it, and serve 
God. Some sigh for an opportunity of an 
honourable retreat ; others are continually 
proposing to themselves more regular and 
Christian manners. All admit the happiness 
of the godly ; all wish to become so, and 
bear testimony against themselves. They 
are the constrained, rather than the volun- 
tary followers of pleasure. It is no longer 
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inclination^ but habit and weakness which 
retains them in the shackles of the world and 
sin. They feel this, lament and acknowledge 
it, and yet give themselves up to this 
wretched course of life. Deceitful world ! 
make thy servants happy if thou canst, and 
then will I abandon the law of the Lord to 
serve thee ! 

Advent, 



ILLUSIONS OF THE WORLD. 

O children of men ! who pursue that 
fortune with so much earnestness, which 
always escapes you, and leaves you a 
thousand things to desire when you have 
found it ; will ye still sniffer your hearts to be 
seduced by an illusion, from which your ex- 
perience should have preserved you ? even to 
delighting in your anxieties and chains? 
The happiness you seek, when acquired, is 
an overwhelming weight. You will feel your 
cares increase, in proportion as the world 
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multiplies her favours; and new desires 
arise from those you have just seen accom- 
pUshed. The world believes you happy; but 
jealousy; the prosperity of another; what 
is still wanting to gratify your own ambition; 
the nothingness even of all you possess^ and 
which will never satisfy a heart God alone 
can fill ; the dissatisfaction which always 
follows even the possession of what we had 
most desired ; the voice of conscience, 
which reproaches you incessantly with the 
unjust ways by which you obtained success, 
and the criminal use you had made of it; 
the thought that all is passing away, that 
the longest life is but a vanishing instant, 
and that to-morrow your soul will be required 
of you; all this together is a secret worm, 
which continually devours you, poisoning 
this vain felicity, which deceives the spec- 
tators, and cannot render you happy, or 
relieve you from yourselves. Why then do 
you sacrifice your soul, your eternal salvation, 
your God, to those objects whose vanity, 
deception, and vacuity, you cannot help 
feeUng. Why not love that only which can 
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give all that you desire^ and whose love 
alone composes all the happiness of those 
who love it ? 

Farapknue, 



REVOLUTIONS OP THE WORLD. 

All passes^ all disappears, all dissolves 
before our eyes ; a new world is rising insen- 
sibly upon the wreck of that which we saw 
upon entering it. A new court takes the 
place of that our early years had witnessed ; 
new characters have ascended the theatre; 
new scenes daily occupy the world ; we find 
ourselves almost strangers^ and alone in the 
midst of it, amongst men whose births we 
have witnessed, separated from those with 
whom we formerly lived ; every thing escapes ; 
every thing flies us ; all pursues its rapid 
course into nothing; and in the centi-e of 
these eternal revolutions, where God, who is 
alone unchangeable, and appears so great, 
and where he alonp, who continually varies 
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the face of the universe, always remains the 
same, and is alone worthy of our adoration ; 
yet we see him not; our thoughts are never 
raised to him; we attach ourselves to the 
wrecks of a world, where every thing is 
crumbling between our hands; we recall, 
even in imagination, those things which have 
passed away in it; we give reality to that 
which no longer exists ; our hearts are still 
sullied by the improper and indecent recol- 
lections of our former years; we incessantly 
revive all that tarnished our past days ; it 
appears as if life were too short to offend 
God ; we continually recall the images 
and recollection of our old iniquities ; that is 
to say, we double our life in sin, and never 
live an instant for virtue. Thus the past, 
far from undeceiving and instructinjj, cor- 
rupts or seduces us ; human revolutions are 
all we perceive in it ; we go no further back, 
and live as if chance governed the universe, 
and as if there were no other reason for what 
happened, than the event itself. 

Al^stery. 
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Nothing upon «arth is constant and du- 
rable ; not the most flourishing fortunes, the 
most lively friendships, the most brilliant 
reputations, nor the most envied distinctions. 
We see a sovereign wisdom, which pleases 
itself in sporting with men ; in raising some 
on the ruins of others ; in abasing those who 
were on the top of the wheel, to elevate 
those who, the moment before, were creeping 
below it ; in daily producing new heroes on 
the theatre, to eclipse others who had just 
before performed so brilliant a part ; and 
incessantly producing new scenes in the 
universe. We see men passing all their lives 
in agitations, projects, and measures; al- 
ways anxious to surprise, or to avoid being 
surprised ; always , eager to profit by the 
retreat, disgrace, or death of their compe- 
titors; and only extracting from this great 
lesson of the vanity of the worlds new mo- 
tives of ambition and covetousness ; always 
occupied either with their fears or their 
hopes; always unsettled, upon the past or 
the present; never quiet; always working 
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for rest, and always removing themselves ' 
farther from it. 

Advettt, 



ON THE DUTIES OF KINGS. 

The throne, sire, upon which you are 
seated, has still more ramparts to defend it 
from vice, than attractions to encourage it. 

If the youth of kings is surrounded with 
snares, every thing conspires to assist them 
in shunning them. Give yourself to your 
people, to whom you owe yourself; the poi- 
son of seduction, which only delights and 
inhabits with indolence and idleness, will 
then scarcely find a moment to infect you ; 
may the cares of royalty become your dearest 
pleasures. To live only for yourself is not to 
reign. Kings are but the leaders of the 
people ; it is true, they have this name by 
birthright, but deserve it only by their cares 
and application. Indolent and obscure 
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reigns form a dark void in our annals ; they 
deign not even to reckon the years of 
weak kings; it seems as if, from never 
having reigned for themselves, that they had 
not existed. It is an unenlightened chaos 
to this day ; far from adorning our histories, 
they have only darkened and perplexed 
them ; and are better known from the great 
men who lived during their reign, than from 
themselves. 

It is not the sovereign, but the law, which 
is to govern the people. You are but her 
minister and first depositary ; she is to di- 
rect the use of authority, and she prevents 
authority from becoming the yoke of the 
subjects ; a rule to guide them, and a sup- 
port to protect them ; a paternal vigilance, 
which secures their submission, by securing 
their affection. Men believe themselves 
free, when they are governed by the law; 
and their submission makes all their happi- 
ness, because she creates their peace and 
confidence. The passions, the oppressive 
acts, excessive and ambitious desires, which 
princes mingle with the use of their autho- 

R 2 
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rity^ far from extending, weaken it, and 
they become less powerful, and lose, instead 
of gaining, as soon as they will be above the 
law. All that renders authority unjust and 
odious, enervates and diminishes it; the 
source of their power is in the hearts of their 
subjects; and however absolute they may 
appear, it may be truly said, that their real 
power is lost, with the love of those who 
obey them. 



TRUE GLORY. 

How happy is the age, empire, and people, 
when God in his mercy bestows princes upon 
them favourable to religion! They foster 
and animate talents faithful to the church ; 
form and protect useful labourers, destined 
to spread the knowledge of salvation, to re- 
move scandal from the kingdom of Christ, 
and re-animate faith, by works full of the 
spirit which dictated them. 

If the piety of the great is glorious to reli- 
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gioQy religion alone is the true glory of the 
great. Of all their titles, the most honour- 
able is virtue. A prince, master of his 
passions; learning from himself to control 
others; willing only to know authority from 
its cares and troubles ; more sensible of his 
faults than of the vain praises which dis- 
guise them ; regarding as the only privilege 
of his rank, the example it obliges him to 
give to his people, with no other curb or rule 
to his desires, and nevertheless making his 
desires themselves a curb and rule of right ; 
seeing himself surrounded by men, ready to 
minister to his passions, and believing himr 
self made only to administer to their wants ; 
having the power of misusing every thing, 
and refusing the use even of that which he 
might lawfully be permitted ; in a word, en- 
compassed by the attractions of vice, and 
only exhibiting the charms of virtue; — a 
prince of this character is the greatest spec- 
tacle faith can give upon the earth ; one of 
his days contain more glorious actions than 
the long career of a conqueror ; one having 
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been the hero of a day, the other that of a 
whole life. 

Good fortune or temerity may make heroes, 
but virtue alone forms great men ; it costs much 
less to gain victories, than to conquer our- 
selves; it is more easy to conquer provinces, 
and to subdue nations, than to subdue one 
passion; even the morality of the pagaiM 
agrees to this. At least, in those encounters 
where firmness, high courage, and military 
science preside, rare actions are easily reck- 
oned in a long life ; it is when we are to be 
great but for certain moments, that nature col- 
lects all her strength and pride, for a «hort 
time, to support virtue. But the struggles of 
faith are daily struggles ; we have to do with 
enemies who revive from every defeat. If 
you fail an instant, you perish. Victory 
itself has its dangers ; pride, far from assist- 
ing, becomes the most specious enemy we 
have to encounter; all that surrounds you, 
furnishes arms against you ; your heart itself 
lays snares for you ; and the combat must 
incessantly be renewed. In a word, we must 
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be either sometimes stronger or more for- 
tunate than our enemies. But is it not great 
to be always stronger than oneself? 

What is the glory of a work to him who un- 
dertakes'it ? Is it the duration and immortality 
it promises in the memory of man ? Ah ! all 
the monuments of pride will perish with the 
world which raised them; all that we do 
for the earth will share her destiny; vic- 
tories, conquests, the most brilliant enter- 
prises, and all the history of sinners, which 
embellishes the present age, will be ef&ced 
from human recollection. The works of the 
just will alone be immortal, and written for 
ever in the book of life, will survive the ruin 
of the universe. Is this the recompense we 
have here proposed to ourselves ? for nothing 
but what makes us happy, can be our recom- 
pense, and there is none that can be so but 
God himself. Is it the dignity of the occu- 
pations in which you are engaged? the most 
honourable cares of the earth aie but games, 
which our errors have dignified with serious 
names ; but here all is great ! if we only love 
the Author of our being; if we adore the 
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sovereign of the universe, we then serve an 
all-powerful master ; we but desire eternal 
blessings ; our anticipations are of heaven^j 
and we labour for a crown of immortality. 

What then is more glorious upon earth, 
and more worthy of man. than the cares of 
eternity ? Prosperity is but honourable anxi- 
ety ; brilliant employments, illustrious slavery; 
reputation is often a public mistake ; titles 
and dignities are rarely the fruit of virtue, 
and all serve at most but to adorn our tombs; 
great talents, if religion does not influence 
their application, are but great temptations ; 
vast acquirements, a wind which inflates 
and corrupts us, if faith does not correct the 
venom. All these are great only as they can 
be made available for our salvation ; and 
virtue is estimable for herself alone. 

Fourth Lent, 



FINIS. 
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